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COLUMBUS, AND THE SEA-PORTENT. 


[This record, however the legendary may have colored it in part, is admitted to be 
historical ; and it has a great significance as illustrating a side of Columbus’s character often 
ignored. That character can be but half understood while he is contemplated only in his 
connection with our modern era of discovery. He belonged no less tothe days of Chivalry and 
Religion. Zealous as he was to enrich the world with new knowledge, his heart turned with a 
yet deeper affection to the East than to the West ; and to the hope of a new Crusade. Coper- 
nicus and Columbus stood at the gates of two worlds, those of ancient Faith and of modern 


Science. ] 


FIERCELIER eight days the tempest roared and raved: 


Feebler each day that God-protected bark 
Shuddering in every plank, and panting, clomb 
The mountain waves, or sank to vales betwixt them: 
Meantime the great Sea-Wanderer lay nigh death 
In agonies unnamed: old wounds once more 
Bled fast at every joint. At times his head 
He raised to learn if stood the masts, or fell; 
Then on his pallet sank with hands hard clasped, 
Silent. Full oft the mariners o’erspent 
Approached him, clamoring “ Master, give it o'er! 
Drift we before the storm to loved Castile!” 
Such suppliants still Columbus answered thus 
In words unchanged: “Good news were that for powers 
Accursed, who clutch dominion long usurped, 
Lording God’s Western world! They hate the Cross, 
And know that when it lands their realm dissolves. 
Theirs is this tempest; and therein they ride!” 
The eighth eve had come. While hard the sunset strove 

To pierce the on-racing clouds, a cry rang out 
Re-echoed from those caravels three hard by,— 
The cry of men death-doomed. Columbus rose: 
Saint Francis’ habit and Saint Francis’ cord 
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Girt him, for on the seas—at times on land— 
His great heart joyed to wear that Patriarch’s garb 
Within whose sacred convent-homes full oft 
When sick with wrongs or earthly hope deferred, 
Hope heavenly rose renewed. The Kings had mocked, 
The Monks sustained him. Hail, Rabida, hail! 
Thy cloisters he had paced; thy pathways hard 
Yet sweet with lavender and thyme; had gazed 
On the azure waves from Palos’ promontory; 
Listened its meek Superior’s words: “ Fear naught! 
Beyond that beaming ocean lies thy world! 
Thou seek’st that world for God’s sake, not for man’s; 
Therefore God grants it thee.” Next morn he sailed: 
That holy monk his great Viaticum 
Gave him while yet ‘twas dark. 

He heard that cry :— 
Like warrior-Pontiff or like Prophet old 
Treading the leanest of gray Carmel’s crags 
Such seemed he, steadying with drawn sword his steps. 
The sailors round him crouched. Whence came their terror? 
That Spectre Demon of “The gloomy sea” 
Till then by Europe’s mariners never kenned 
Was circling t’ward them. Evermore in gyres 
Nearer it reeled, departing to return. 
' They who in later years beheld that shape 
Gave it this name, “The Typhon of the waves,” 
The sole that yet it bears on eastern seas. 
Tower-like its columned stem ascends up-drawing 
To heaven huge ocean wastes, a tree of death 
Whose crest, far-spread, blackens the waves like night: 
The spell dissolves; it breaks; it falls. The ship 
Beneath, whole navies, were they linked in one, 
Thenceforth is seen no more. 

Columbus stood : 

Alone of those who gazed he felt no fear: 
Like Lucifer, ere fallen, that Portent flashed ; 
Like Lucifer, a rebel judged, it gloomed: 
Calmly the Man of God gazed on. He knew 
That Spirits of bale and Nature’s Powers alike 
Bow to God’s Will. The man but late had read 
The Gospel of St. John. He raised the tome: 
His sword pressed down the page. He read, not loud— 
And yet with voice that pierced that raging storm: 
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' “In the beginning was the Word; with God 
For evermore He dwelt: He made the worlds. 
And lo! the Word of God assumed Man’s Flesh.” 
He ceased; then spake once more: “Whate’er thou art, 
Or Spirit, or Body, or both, hear and obey! 
My Christ is God: He wears Man’s Flesh in heaven. 
We sail to plant Christ’s Cross on Pagan shores. 
By this, His Sign, I bid hence to depart!” 
Then with his sword the Christian Sign he signed 
High in the air; and on the deck beneath 
Slowly a circle traced. Again he spake: 
“As stand the Hills around Jerusalem 
So round His People stands the Lord their God ; 
The kingdom of the Impure is cut in twain!” 
And straight the advancing Portent, thus adjured, 
Swerved from his course, and curving t’ward the North, 
Vanished in cloud. 

Once more a cry was heard— 

Cry of those Spirits dethroned—a keener note 
Than wail of human woe. In distance lost 
It died. Then slowly from the North on rolled 
The gathered bulk of ocean in one wave, 
An onward-moving mountain smooth as huge, 
And lifted by that wave, lifted not whelmed, 
Those worn-out mariners saw again that sun 
But lately set. Sobbing the tempest ceased : 
Prone lay the ocean like that sea of glass 
Mingled with fire that spreads before God’s throne: 
And the glory of the Lord was on that wave. 
Painless that night the Apostolic Man 
Slumbered; upon his breast the scroll of him 
Whose head had rested on the Master’s breast. 
In sleep fair visions soothed him; western Isles 
Innumerable, thick-set with temples vast 
That hurled their worship to the God Triune ; 
And, eastward far, his boyhood’s hopes fulfilled, 
Christ’s Sepulchre redeemed from Moslem thrall; 
Pale Christians from their dungeons issuing free; 
And Christian standards crowning Salem’s towers. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF COLUMBUS. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES ON COLUMBUS. 


I—BIRTHPLACE. 


THREE writers of the present century acquired a world-wide 
reputation as biographers of Christopher Columbus: Washington 
Irving, Roselly de Lorgues, and H. Harrisse. Irving dismissed 
‘the subject of his birthplace by saying that “of the early days 
of Christopher Columbus nothing certain is known. The time 
of his birth, his birthplace, his parentage, are all involved in ob- 
scurity, and such has been the perplexing ingenuity of commen- 
tators that it is difficult to extricate the truth from the web of 
conjectures with which it is interwoven.” Roselly de Lorgues, on 
the contrary, is positive that “Columbus was born in Genoa.” 
Henry Harrisse, who published his work in two large octavo 
volumes as late as 1884, inclines to the opinion that the discov- 
erer of America first saw the light of day at Quinto, a village a 
few miles east of Genoa, or at Terrarossa, near by it. Besides 
those mentioned above, each of the following towns and cities of 
Italy have claimed to be the birthplace of the immortal mariner: 
Savona, Cuccaro, Cogoleto, Nervi, Albisola, Bogliasco, Cosseria, 
Finale, Oneglia, Chiavari, Milano, and Modena. Charles Molloy, 
in his work De jure Maritimo, published in London in 1682, 
maintains that Columbus was born in England, while a French 
writer commanded the attention of his government when in 1883 he 
advanced the opinion that Calvi (in the Island of Corsica) alone 
had a right to be called the birthplace of Christopher Columbus. 

In the midst of so much uncertainty it will no doubt appear 
presumptuous on my part to pretend to unravel the tangled his- 
torical web and ascertain the truth. But I set small claim to 
original research, and only intend in the main to place before 
the American reader in a succinct form the fruits of other 
minds’ labors. It must not be forgotten that it was only of very 
late years that some of the most important documents which, it 
seems now clear, are destined to for ever set at rest the question 
of Columbus’s birthplace, were discovered. 

What good shall I accomplish if I succeed in pointing out 
the exact spot on which the discoverer was born? I might an- 
swer that the subject has interest enough in itself, and historical 
importance, to have prompted the New York lawyer and dis- 
tinguished critic H. Harrisse to give it years of study and to 
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write on it 186 octavo pages. But the following bit of history 
will show the question to be not entirely without its practical 
side. In October, 1847, a United States fleet of five ships, under 
command of Commodore Reed, was anchored in the port of 
Genoa. On the eleventh of that month Captain R. Engle left 
the port on board the steamer Princeton and sailed to Cogo- 
leto, some twenty miles west, and, having fired as many guns as 
the solemnity of the occasion required, went on shore with his 
officers “to salute the birthplace of him who had given him a 
country.” Having then humbly petitioned for it, he obtained 
from the town council a relic: the door of the old house in 
which, it was claimed, Columbus was born.* 

The villagers of Cogoleto could not allow the memory of so 
great an event to perish, and A.D. 1888 caused an inscription, 
graven in marble, to be placed in the venerable structure. It 
reads as follows: 

ON THE IITH OF OCTOBER, A.D. 1847, 
LAID ANCHORS IN THESE WATERS 
THE NORTH AMERICAN STEAMER PRINCETON, 
COMMANDED BY CAPTAIN R. ENGLE, 
WHO CAME WITH HIS COMPANIONS 
TO SALUTE THE COUNTRY 
OF THE GREAT MARINER, 


Scores of American tourists are every year enticed into visit- 
ing Cogoleto and carrying away with them little mementoes of 
the birthplace of Columbus. It is nevertheless certain that he 
was not a native of that village. All historical critics are now 
agreed that he was a Genoese in the sense that he was born 
somewhere in the territory of the ancient Republic of Genova. 
In the light of documents lately found there remains no doubt 
that the discoverer of America first saw the light in the city 
of Genoa itself. 

It is strange that the repeated assurance of Columbus should 
not have always been thought sufficient proof of this fact. In an 
important legal document drawn by a notary, and by which he 
instituted a majorat, or entailed estate, he orders his son Diego 
and his heirs to provide in perpetuity for one man of their 
lineage, married, and living in the city of Genoa, “ because,” he 
says, “I hail from there and there I was born.” 

Antonio Gallo, the chancellor of the famous bank of St. 
George (which is known to have had transactions with Columbus 


*I wonder if that door is not even now carefully kept in a glass case in some American 
museum ? 
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and with his son Diego), writing about A.D. 1499, expressly says 
that he and his brother Bartholomew were “ Ligurians, born in 
Genova of plebeian parents: NVatzone Ligures ac Genue plebets 
ortt parentibus.” Senarega, the official historian of the Genoese 
Republic and a contemporary of Columbus, says the same thing. 
Alessandro Geraldini, a personal friend of Columbus, says that he 
was /talus, et Genue Liguria urbe fuit—t.e., that he was Italian, 
born in Genoa, a city of Liguria. In the light of this evidence 
there should never have arisen any doubt about the place of his 
nativity. But Columbus laid claims to a noble ancestry by re- 
taining in his coat-of-arms, which was granted him immediately 
after his first voyage, certain armorial devices which, he insisted, 
belonged to his forefathers. It would have been a crime at the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella for Columbus, who had just 
been raised to the high dignity of First Admiral of Spain and 
Viceroy of India, to have been born of untitled parents. Hence 
the necessity of keeping silence in regard to his origin. I do 
not wish to discuss here the question if Columbus was or not of 
noble lineage. 

Ferdinand, his youngest son, wrote the first biography of his 
father. He having become a grandee of Spain, under Charles V., 
and a travelling companion of the great monarch, could not 
afford to have it known in the courts of Europe that his father’s 
father had been a simple weaver of cloth. Hence he made in 
his book a bold attempt to manufacture history so far, at least, 
as the origin of his parents was concerned, and succeeded in 
puzzling the future historians of three centuries by representing 
that, after careful researches, he had not succeeded in establish- 
ing his father’s birthplace or the line of his ancestors. According 
to his book it would, however, appear probable that his father 
was of noble blood and a descendant of the illustrious family of 
Columbus in the city of Piacenza, and perhaps of the famous 
Roman patrician Colonus! 

That Ferdinand wrote in bad faith, perhaps aided and abetted 
by Christopher’s two brothers Bartholomew and James, there can 
be no doubt. For in January, 1515, when his uncle James was 
yet living, and before he could have learned that his elder uncle 
Bartholomew had died a few weeks before in San Domingo, 
Ferdinand, then at least twenty-six years of age and a literary 
man of some repute, was in Genoa busily engaged in collecting 
books for what became the finest private library in Spain. Can 
it be believed that there (or from his uncles Bartholomew and 
James) he could not, had he tried, have learned who his grand- 
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father was, what profession he exercised, and where his father 
Christopher was born? The discoverer of America had scarcely 
breathed his last when, outside of Spain, he was so far forgot- 
ten as to make it possible for an obscure German geographer to 
rob him of the honor of bequeathing his name to the Western 
Continent. Spanish historians could do no better than to draw 
their information about the birthplace of Colurnbus and his 
early life from the members of his own family, who deceived 
them. 

Hence of the earliest historians of Spain who wrote about 
Columbus all agreed that he was Genoese, in the sense that he 
was born in what would now be called the Province of Genoa, 
but Oviedo, who was official chronicler of Charles V. and 
salaried historian of the Indies, and who was personally ac- 
quainted with Columbus, says: “ The place of origin of his ances- 
tors is the city of Piacenza, in Lombardy.” But he adds else- 
where: “ As I heard from men of his nationality, he was born in 
the province of Liguria, in Italy, where is found the city and 
Sefioria of Genova: some say in Savona, and others at Nervi, a 
little city or village on the sea-coast two leagues east of the 
same city of Genova; and it is believed to be more likely that 
he was born at a place called Cugureo,” now called Cogoleto. 
Lorenzo Galindez de Carbajal, who knew Columbus and lived at 
the court of Spain at the time of the discovery of America, says 
that he was born in Savona. Las Casas, a friend of Columbus, 
seems to think that he was from a little town called Terrarossa, 
from the fact that before his discoveries he used to sign his 
name as “Columbus de terra rubea.” Pedro Martyr d’Anghierra 
and Bernaldez, both friends of Columbus, speak of him, the for- 
mer as “Christophorus quidam Colonus vir Ligur’—that is, 
Christopher Columbus a Genoese—and the latter as ‘‘un hombre 
de tierra de Genova”—a man from Genoese territory. It must 
be remembered that all of these authors wrote within forty years 
from the discovery of America. It is evident, then, that in Spain 
they knew nothing of the origin, parentage, and birthplace of 
Columbus. Later biographers either copied the older ones or 
formed theories of their own, which only made it more difficult 
to extricate the truth from the web of conjecture with which it 
is interwoven. 

During the interminable law-suits undertaken in 1578 (when 
the direct line of male descendants of Columbus was extin- 
guished) to decide to whom the titles, revenues, etc., should go, 
it was ascertained beyond cavil that the name of Christopher 
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Columbus’s father was Dominic. This, and our knowledge that 
he had two brothers named Bartholomew and James, afford us 
clues which, in connection with documents now in our possession, 
will enable us to ascertain the place of his nativity, his grand- 
father’s name, and that he had another brother named Giovanni 
Pellegrino (who died young) and a sister called Bianchineta. It 
is here well to note that as early as 1666 one Gianbattista 
Pavesi had attempted to prove, from documents then extant in 
Genoa and Savona, that Columbus was born in the former city, 
but had been an inhabitant of the latter. His work was never 
published, and is lost, except a few sheets lately found by a 
Genoese priest in the Galliera library. Pavesi’s researches into 
these documents had been prompted by a publication in which 
Campi, of Piacenza, claimed that Columbus was born near that 
city. 

At the beginning of this century Tommaso Belloro, Gianbat- 
tista Belloro, and Father Spotorno made new researches in the 
civic archives of Genoa and Savona, and unearthed documents 
abundantly sufficient to prove that the discoverer of America 
had lived at different times in both cities. But it was only four 
or five years ago that the indefatigable and learned paleographer 
and antiquarian, the Marquis Marcello Staglieno, of Genoa, was 
able to show the world, with documents of unimpeachable au- 
thenticity by him discovered, the missing link in the chain of evi- 
dence demonstrating that Columbus was a native of Genoa. In- 
deed he succeeded not only in pointing out the exact spot on 
which the great mariner was born and reared, but in reconstruct- 
ing the plan of the city as it was in the fifteenth century, with 
its squares, churches, and public buildings, and the streets and 
their names. It is necessary to give some quotations from these 
documents -lest the strength of the argument should seem ex- 
aggerated. 

In Italy, during the fifteenth century, and to a great extent 
to-day, almost every business transaction, to be legal, had to 
pass through the hands of a notary. The transfer of real es- 
tate, trust deeds, promissory notes, quittances and receipts, sure- 
ties, the hiring of a servant or apprentice, the renting of a house, 
etc., were thus recorded by these public officers, who kept and 
regularly deposited in the public archives files (fi/ze) of copies of 
all such transactions. To give an idea of the gigantic accu- 
mulation of such documents it will be enough to say that those 
of the city of Genoa alone, which have escaped the ravages of 
time, now fill seventeen large rooms or halls. There are of these 
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15,000 files, the work of some 600 notaries.. Some of them are 
700 years old. The subject of the birthplace of Columbus must 
have, we will all agree, historical interest and importance if 
venerable antiquarians, historians, paleographers (among them our 
American H. Harrisse, from whom I borrowed these details) 
spent days, months, and years among these dusty papers, written 
in characters illegible to the uninitiated, with the primary object 
in view of revealing to the world of to-day the particulars of 
Columbus’s life during his infancy and boyhood. Let us now see 
what these documents tell us of his birthplace. 

On the 26th of January, 1501, the following document, drawn 
by Thomas de Moneglia, notary, was presented in court at 
Savona for the purpose of enabling one Titius, through what 
we would now call a vender’s lien given to his father by Domi- 
nic Columbus, to secure possession of a certain piece of real 
estate sold by said Titius’s deceased father to Dominic Colum- 
bus, whose three sons were named Christopher, Bartholomew, and 
James. I translate from the Latin: “To-day in the afternoon 
Titius, who is juridically known by that name, in the presence 
of his honor the Vicar and Magistrate of Savona, holding court 
according to law in the court-house of the corporation of Savona, 
at his own customary judge’s seat, says and propounds that he 
had caused to be cited to-day and at this hour Moneto Rodazio 
and Emanuele Rubato, here present, inasmuch as they are neigh- 
bors, and are acquainted with the place of dwelling of Chris- 
topher, Bartholomew, and James Columbus, sons and heirs of 
Dominic Columbus, deceased, in order to gather and have infor- 
mation about them according to the statutes concerning those 
who fail to appear in court when legally summoned. Said 
Moneto and Emanuele, as above commanded and summoned in 
their capacity of neighbors, having been sworn and interrogated 
about them, together and separately, affirmed and affirm under 
oath, and as solemnly as possible, that Christopher, Bartholomew, 
and James Columbus, sons and heirs of said Dominic Columbus, 
their deceased father, have long ago left the city of Savona, and 
the territory over which it has jurisdiction, and gone beyond 
Pisa and Nice of Provence, and are now living on Spanish terri- 
tory, as it is notorious, etc., etc.” It is not necessary to trans- 
late further. This legal document speaks assuredly of the father 
of the discoverer of America and of his three sons, the truth 
of which becomes more apparent if we examine another paper 
pertaining to the same lawsuit, wherein James Columbus is de- 
scribed as Jacobum dictum Diegum—z.e., James called Diego— 
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for we know that in Spain he went by that name. The same 
paper tells us also that 250 lire (local money) were due by 
Dominic Columbus on account of two plots of land bought by 
him of complainant’s father, and which complainant sought to 
recover. 

Let us now look for the deed of sale of the land, and it may 
tell us at what precise date Columbus’s father was living in Savo- 
na. The document given above is dated the 26th of January, 
1501. We look through all the files of the Savona archives from 
year to year backward, and we find not a line speaking of the 
family of Columbus in the papers belonging to the years 1500, 
1499, 1498, 1497, 1496, 1495, 1494, 1493, and 1492. But when 
we reach I49I we meet with a receipt for fifty lire given by 
Dominic Columbus, a citizen of Genoa, weaver of cloth and the 
son of John, deceased, to one Nicolo Rusca, with the consent of 
his son James. From which document we learn—first, that Chris- 
topher Columbus’s father was a weaver by trade; second, that 
Christopher’s grandfather was named John; third, that his 
brother James had not yet left Italy in 1491; fourth, that Chris- 
topher himself and his brother Bartholomew were no longer at 
home, because otherwise they too would have been required 
to give their consent; fifth, that the father Dominic was, when 
he gave the receipt, a citizen of Genoa. 

Nothing more is found about the four Columbuses_ until, 
going backward, we reach the year 1484. Among the documents 
of this year there is one, dated September 10, which begins thus: 
“James Columbus, the son of Dominic, a citizen of Genoa, of 
his own accord gives and hires himself out as a servant and as 
a pupil to learn the art of weaving cloth, etc.” Thus, while the 
first document tells us that the family had at some period lived 
in Savona, the second and the fifth show that it was not living 
there in 1491 or in 1484. Otherwise Dominic would not have 
been denominated simply a citizen of Genoa. But on the 17th 
of August, 1481, the family had its domicile in that city, for in 
a document of that date it is said that Dominic Columbus, a cztz- 
zen of Genoa and an inhabitant of Savona, rents out a country 
house to Giovanni, etc. Christopher Columbus’s father had then 
emigrated from Genoa to Savona. Continuing our researches we 
meet with an important document which will make us acquainted 
with the mother of the discoverer of America, and tell us about 
their old home in Genoa. It is dated “In the year from our 
Saviour’s birth one thousand four hundred and seventy-seven, 
on Thursday, the tenth zzdztio, and the twenty-third day of Jan- 
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uary.” It begins “Suzana, daughter of a certain James Fonta- 
narossa, and the wife of Dominic Columbus, a weavér of woollen 
cloth, knowing and considering that said Dominic Columbus, her 
husband, intends to sell or alienate to Anthony Garesio a house, 
with a garden in the rear, located in the quarter of St. Stephen, 
in the noble city of Genoa, in St. Andrew’s Street, adjacent to 
which house is, on one side, that of Nicholas Paravania, and on 
the other that of the heirs of a certain Anthony Bondi, having 
in front the public street, and behind the city walls, etc., etc.” 
This document is nothing more than the legal authorization 
given by the wife to her husband to sell the house on which 
she had a mortgage to secure the dowry she had brought him 
at the time of their marriage. Old Dominic did not carry out, 
as we shall see, his intention of selling the house. When we 
reach the year 1474 we find the deed of sale given by that Se- 
jus who is mentioned in the document dated 1501, quoted above, 
to “Dominic Columbus, a weaver of cloth, living in Savona.” 
Another document, dated Savona, August 26, 1472, begins: 
“Dominic Columbus, a weaver, “ving in Savona, and his son 
Christophér Columbus, etc., etc.” They had bought wool on 
credit, and this is a promissory note by which father and son 
bind themselves to pay for it the sum of 140 lire. The impor- 
tance of the document consists mainly in this, that it tells us 
that Christopher on the date mentioned was in Savona, though 
he was not actually living there. For another document, dated 
the 20th of March, 1472, expressly tells us that he was from 
Genoa. ‘ 

Besides the house in St. Andrew’s Street Dominic Columbus 
owned another located elsewhere in Genoa. The document by 
which Dominic’s wife ratifies the sale of it is dated Savona, the 
7th of August, 1473, and begins as follows: “Suzana, daughter of 
James Fontanarossa, deceased, and wife of Dominic Columbus, 
of Genoa, and Christopher and John Pellegrino, sons of said 
Dominic and Suzana, etc., etc.,”” which teaches us that at one 
time Christopher Columbus had three living brothers. John 
Pellegrino’s name not appearing in any of the foregoing docu- 
ments, or anywhere else, naturally leads us to the conclusion 
that he must have died young. Another document, dated Sep- 
tember 10, 1471, by which he goes security for one Pasquale 
Fontanabuona, shows that “ Dominic Columbus, an inhabitant of 
Savona,” was living in this city already at that date. His name 
appears in two other papers, one dated the second of March, 
and the other the twenty-fifth of October, 1470. In the first he 
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is designated as “ Dominic Columbus, from Genoa,” in the second 
as “ Dominic Columbus, a citizen of Genoa.” 

It may be therefore laid down as certain that the family had 
removed from Genoa to Savona some time between the twenty- 
eighth of November, 1470, and the tenth of September, 1471. 
For while we see Dominic called an inhabitant of Savona on the 
latter date—z.e., on September 10, 1471—in a registry of weavers 
of woollen cloth of Genoa, found in the archives of that city and 
dated the twentieth of November, 1470, figures the name of 
Dominic Columbus. In 1466 he lived in his own dwelling-house 
in St. Andrew’s Street, the same which his wife authorized him 
to sell in 1477. This is proved by a deed of sale given by John 
Columbus (probably a relative of Dominic) to Francis Boverio, 
and warranted by “Dominic Columbus, son of John, deceased, 
who ts a weaver of cloth, and an inhabitant of Genoa, in the 
street just beyond the gate of St. Andrew.” The deed is dated 
on the 17th day of January, 1466. On the 27th of March, 1451, 
he was already a citizen of Genoa; for in a deed drawn on 
that. date “ Dominic Columbus, a citizen of Genoa,” figures as 
a witness. 

Most of the foregoing documents were already known at the 
beginning of the present century. But as it is certain that Chris- 
topher Columbus was born earlier than 1451, the place of his 
nativity was yet in doubt inasmuch as it was not known with 
any degree of certainty where was the home of his parents pre- 
vious to 1451. In 1884 the Marquis Marcello Staglieno was hard 
at work among the ancient notarial manuscripts of Genoa 
endeavoring to unearth unknown documents which would 
throw new light on the interesting subject. The heart of the 
devoted paleographer must have throbbed with pleasurable ex- 
citement during the few minutes necessary for his practised 
eye to decipher the peculiar characters and the quaint forensic 
Latin of the following document: 

“In the name of the Lord. Amen. Peter Verzio, of Fonta- 
nabuona, son of William, deceased, an inhabitant of the afore- 
mentioned place, has promised and solemnly agrees with Dominic 
Columbus, son of John, weaver of woollen cloth, who is a contract- 
ing party, that Anthony, son of deceased Ludovico de Loverone, 
from Ponte Cicanie, who is about twelve years old, will for the 
next five years remain and persevere with said Dominic as his 
servant and pupil in learning and exercising the art of weaving 
woollen cloth; that he will not leave him during all that time, 
that he will care for and mind his goods, and that he will not 
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commit any theft against said Dominic his master. Vice-versa: 
the said Dominic, accepting the above-mentioned stipulations, 
promises to said Peter, here present, to bind himself to feed and 
clothe, in his own house, said Anthony during all that time, be he 
sick or well, as it is the custom to do with similar apprentices, 
and to teach him, to the best of his ability, the said art of 
weaving cloth. It is, however, really and distinctly understood 
between the contracting parties that if during the time of said 
five years the plague should break out in Genoa, then and in 
such a case it shall be lawful for said Anthony to quit his mas- 
ter and run whithersoever it shall please him; that the plague 
over, he shall be bound and obliged to come back and serve 
his master during said five years, or what may remain of them, 
in such a way that the time of his absence shall not be counted 
in the computation of the five years. Given in Genoa, on the 
public square of the ducal palace, by its portals, in the year 
from our Lord’s nativity one thousand four hundred and thirty- 
nine, on the first inditio, according to the Genoese reckoning, on 
Wednesday, the first day of April, in presence of James Ma- 
zurro, son of Stephen, deceased, notary, and of Peter Anthony 
Narisse, son of John, deceased, both citizens of Genoa and law- 
ful witnesses.” 

From this important document we learn—first, that Christopher 
Columbus’s grandfather was yet living on the first of April, 1439, 
for otherwise the word deceased would have been added, accord- 
ing to law, to his name; second, that Christopher’s father was 
already in 1439 a full-fledged weaver of woollen cloth, having a 
manufacturing establishment of his own and doing business for 
himself, though his father John was yet living; third, that he 
must have been married, because otherwise he would not have 
bound himself to lodge, feed, and clothe a boy of twelve years © 
of age in his own house; fourth, that he had already acquired, 
very likely with his own industry, the house and garden in St. 
Andrew’s Street which he had hypothecated at the time of his 
marriage. 

Inasmuch as Christopher Columbus was born not earlier than 
1435 or 1436, it follows that he must have been born on St. 
Andrew’s Street, in Genoa, at the residence of his parents. This 
home of Columbus’s childhood, after his mother’s death, was hy- 
pothecated in favor of James Bavarello—a cheese-dealer who 
married Bianchineta, the daughter of Dominic and the sister of 
Christopher Columbus—to secure the dowry promised by the 
father to the daughter on the occasion of her marriage. Only 
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one son was born of this marriage, named Pantalino, who in 
1517, being then twenty-seven years of age, sold the house which 
he inherited’ from his mother to his own father, who had mar- 
ried a second time. All of these particulars are gleaned from 
the deed of sale, dated the 26th of October, 1517, lately dis- 
covered by the Marquis Marcello Staglieno. Although Dominic 
Columbus owned two houses in Genoa, we know that the one 
in St. Andrew’s Street was his home, from the fact that there 
he had his workshop as given in the description of the property 
in two of the foregoing documents, and from the fact also that 
his address is given in what we should nowadays call the assess- 
ment books of the city. 

Let us now go to the Carroggio dritto di Ponticello, the 
name by which the ancient street of St. Andrew is at present 
called, and examine with the aid of history the premises on 
which Christopher Columbus spent his boyhood. We enter from 
the narrow street a vaulted workshop, with low ceiling and mas- 
sive walls of stone taken from the neighboring quarries. It is 
of comparatively spacious dimensions, and contains three or four 
hand-looms for the weaving of fine woollen cloth. Alongside of 
it is a smaller apartment for the carding of the wool, and an- 
other for cleaning and assorting it, and still another for the 
storing of the raw material. Men sit at the looms, boy appren- 
tices card the wool or prepare the warp, and robust, black-eyed 
maidens preside at the wooden spinning-wheels. We scarcely 
hear the shuffling sound of the shuttles or the buzzing of the 
wheels, for the merry toilers sing a trio— Zhe Crusader’s Exploits ; 
bassi the weavers, tenori the carders, soprani the spinners, while 
the hired laborers in the back room join in the chorus, keeping 
time with their flails falling rythmically on the wool which 
‘ they prepare for the carders. We are in a factory of the fif- 
teenth century. A broad, open stairway leads us to the upper 
floor, where, in the living rooms, the mother is found busy with 
her household affairs, and the son Christopher, who has just re- 
turned from the school which the wool-workers’ guild have estab- 
lished and support in the neighboring abbey of St. Stephen. 
The fragrance of ripening fruits wafted over by the breezes of 
the Mediterranean invites us to look out of the window upon: 
the arbor of grape-vines which extends to the end of the garden, 
where walls six feet thick answer the double purpose of a fence 
to the Columbian home and of a bulwark to the proud city. 
Right and left oranges, almonds, apricots, lemons, stunted date- 
palms, and flowering shrubs fill every nook and corner of the 
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small rus in urbe. A well of cyclopean dimensions supplies the 
water for the shop, the house, and the garden. This description 
is drawn partly from imagination, but is true to history. 
Many such houses, as old as that of Columbus, are yet to be 
seen in that part of Genoa known to this day as Borgo de La- 
naiuoli—z.e., wool-workers’ quarter. 

It remains to dispose of the claims of Cogoleto as the birth- 
place of Columbus, which have again been put forward in a work 
published in 1887 at the expense of that town. They are based 
principally on a document purporting to be the last will and 
testament of Dominic Columbus, dated Cogoleto, the 23d of Au- 
gust, 1449. The original has never been produced. But there are 
two copies of it, in one of which the testator is described as 
Dominic Columbus, of Cogoleto, the son of Bartholomew, which 
would prove conclusively that the said testator was not the fa- 
ther of the discoverer of America, as it is certain that the latter’s 
grandfather was named John and not Bartholomew. But the 
Cogoletans insist that the other copy, which is carefully pre- 
served in their public archives, is the only genuine one, as it has 
annexed to it the following: 

“A.D. 1586, it being the eighteenth inditio, on the 24th 
of October, I, undersigned Anthony Clavo de Voragine, in 
the presence of the two noblemen, John Baptist Spinola and 
Gregory Torre, of Genova, and of Bernard Colombo, of Cogoleto, 
do hereby declare the foregoing to be a statement which, 
whole, uncorrupted, and in no way vitiated, is now in my pos- 
session; of which I made a faithful copy, adding and suppress- 
ing nothing which could change the sense or meaning; that I 
have with diligence and attention listened to the reading of the 
original written and signed by Notary Augustine Clavo; and 
that, having found them to agree, I signed my name and placed 


my notarial seal to all the foregoing. 
[SEAL.] “ ANTHONY CLAVO.” ° 


The will itself begins thus: “In the name of Christ. Amen. 
In the year from his birth 1449, it being the eighth inditio, on 
the 23d of August,” etc. It is not necessary to quote further 
to prove that the will is a forgery, or at least is interpolated. 

Harrisse had already pointed out that, of the three witnesses 
to the certificate of Anthony Clavo, the first and the second, 
2.¢., John Baptist Spinola and Gregory Torre, were employed by 
the third, Bernard Colombo, to help him prosecute a lawsuit by 
which he was endeavoring to get possession of the estate and 
titles of Christopher Columbus. This is proved by a promissory 
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note given by Bernard Colombo the 3d of June, 1587, to John 
Baptist Spinola and Gregory Torre as an attorney’s fee. Had 
the certificate been an honest transaction, some other citizen of 
Cogoleto would have been called to witness it beside John Baptist 
Spinola, Gregory Torre, and Bernard Colombo, all three interested 
parties, in whose interest the copy of the will itself was made. A 
glaring anomaly was also noticed by another critic, namely, in the 
words “7t being the eighteenth inditio.” The inditio was a period 
of fifteen years, the first year of which was called the Ist inditio 
(inditio prima), the second year the 2d, inditio, etc., up to the 
15th year, which was called the 15th inditio, after which recurred 
again the Ist inditio, 2d inditio, etc. But there never was an 
eighteenth inditio. Important legal documents always gave the 
year from our Lord’s nativity and the corresponding inditio in 
their date. A notary would not have been caught giving an 
absurd inditio. Neither could the expression “eighteenth in- 
ditio” have been a J/apsus calami, as it is written in letters and 
in extenso, and not in numbers. This anomaly led me to look 
into the date of the will itself, which is: “In the year from 
his (Christ’s) birth 1449, it being the eighth inditio.” Now, the 
year 1449 corresponded, not to the 8th inditio but to the 
12th, according to the general way of reckoning, or to the 11th, 
according to the Genoese reckoning, which lagged one year bet 
hind the general. In fact, we know from the Roman Breviary 
and from numberless documents of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, that the year 1582 corresponded ,to the 1oth inditio. 
If we count backward to A.D. 1449, we shall see that it corre- 
sponded to the 12th or 11th inditio. It is easy to imagine how 
Bernard Colombo (who, pretending to be the descendant of a 
near relative of the discoverer of America, had advanced his 
claim in the courts of Spain to be declared his lawful heir, and 
had been rejected in 1584), on returning to Cogoleto, aided 
and abetted by two unscrupulous and influential noblemen, in- 
vented spurious documents upon which to base a plea for a 
rehearing of his case. 

The partisans of Cogoleto have produced a second document 
in the shape of what we would call a general power-of-attorney, 
given in 1482 by one Bartholomew Colombo, son of Dominic, 
deceased, in his name and in the name of his brother Christo- 
pher (who, the document says, was then in Spain), to a certain 
Bartholomew Mirone. As it is well Known that Christopher 
Columbus, the discoverer, in 1482 was in Portugal and not in 
Spain, the document proves nothing except the strange coinci- 
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dence that at that time there was a man in Cogoleto named 
Dominic Colombo, the father of two sons named Bartholomew 
and Christopher, while in the city of Genoa there was another 
bearing the same family and baptismal name, the father also of 
two sons called Christopher and Bartholomew. But if we reflect 
that in the fifteenth century there were not less than two hun- 
dred families in northern Italy, within a radius of one hundred 
miles from Genoa, of the name of Colombo, the coincidence will 
not appear startling. That one of them, at least (possibly dis- 
tantly connected with that of Christopher Columbus), was domi- 
ciled in Cogoleto during the latter part of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, there is no doubt. Ferdi- 
nand Columbus, the son of Christopher, while travelling through 
Italy in 1520 stopped in Cogoleto on his way from Genoa to 
Savona, and there found two centenarians of the name of Colom- 
bo, who, however, knew nothing of their relationship to his 
father. 

When Bernard Colombo, of Cogoleto, was about to start for 
Spain a second time, to present his claims once more to the es- 
tate and titles of the great discoverer, he was given in 1586, by 
order of the Genoese authorities, the following curious letter of 
introduction to the Republic’s ambassador at the court of Spain, 
Gianbattista Doria, which, it is claimed by the Cogoletans, 
proves that Christopher Columbus was a native of their town: 

“ Columbus of Cogoleto, who is so great in Spain, as you know, 
has ordered, we have heard, among other things, that, to per- 
petuate the memory of his name, a family bearing that name be 
maintained in Genoa, and that he assigned a good income for 
that purpose; furthermore, it seems that he designated (the said 
family) as his heirs, his relatives and the nearest of kin bearing 
his own name. It is said that in Madrid a litigation is going 
on about this inheritance between certain Spaniards of the same 
name and some of our subjects who pretend to be the true 
relatives of the testator. Because this affair is of great impor- 
tance, and also because it is right to protect our subjects, it is 
our will that you procure a copy of said testament, which it will 
be easy to get from Doctor Scipione Caneva, who is a member 
of the court, and that the foregoing being true, you endeavor, 
not only to obtain execution of the legacy mentioned above 
but also that you help, as much as you can, our said Genoese 
subjects, as we know you will do, better than we could indicate 
to you. Send us, then, a report of the turn affairs will take.” 
From the expressions “ we have heard,” “it is said,” “it seems,” 
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“the foregoing being true,” it is evident that the writer of this 
letter knew nothing of Christopher Columbus, his testament or 
his relatives, and that therefore he desired to be non-committal. 
But, as a true diplomatist, he begins by taking for granted an 
important point in question, and to help his protégé uses the 
expression “Columbus of Cogoleto,” etc. As this letter is dated 
October the 7th, 1586, just fourteen days after the fraudulent 
certificate of the fraudulent will was drawn in the presence of 
the two noblemen and Bernard Colombo, it is easy to imagine 
these three worthies, armed with the forged will and certificate, 
closeted together with the Genoese minister of foreign affairs, 
and dictating or suggesting the remarkable letter which begins 
“Columbus of Cogoleto, who is so great in Spain,” etc. 

Bernard Colombo’s character, as established historically, fits in 
with the criticism here made of the foregoing documents. Dur- 
ing the first stage of the cause céleébre he modestly claimed to 
be a descendant of a grand-uncle of Christopher Columbus. 
But having ascertained that this degree of consanguinity with 
his namesake gave him no right to his inheritance, he thereafter 
declared himself the grand or great-grandson of Bartholomew, the 
brother of the discoverer. I need not say that he lost his suit. 

In 1850 a priest of Cogoleto, who thought himself a descen- 
dant of Columbus’s family, caused to be placed on what he be- 
lieved to be the ancient home of the famous mariner the follow- 
ing pompous inscription : 


“ Hospes siste gradum: fuit hic lux prima Columbo 
Orbe viro maiori: Heu! nimis arcta domus. 
Unus erat Mundus; duo sunt, ait Iste : fuere.” 


The inscription should be taken down. 
L. A. DUTTO. 


Jackson, Miss. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE CENTENARY OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS.* 





THE life of St. John of the Cross exemplifies the truth that 
the spirit of Christianity is the spirit of the Cross. There are 
few who have reached so perfect a union with God ashe. From 
earliest childhood till he laid down his life in the unhospitable 
convent at Ubeda this union never ceased, continuing through 
sterility of soul as well as in the wonderful consolations vouch- 
safed him. But never did he desire, never was he permitted, to 
be without crosses: from the world, from his brethren, and, 
heaviest of all, from his superiors. 

He was the youngest child of one Gonzales Yepes, a pious 
man who dwelt in poverty in the town of Fontibere, in old Cas- 
tile. Here St. John was born in 1542. He was still a child 
when his father died, leaving himself and two other children as 
a sole legacy to their devoted mother. Entirely destitute, the 
widow went to Medina with her children, there hoping to find 
means of support for herself and her family. It was here in 
Medina, at the college of the Jesuits, that the young John Yepes, 
already remarkable for his youthful sanctity, made the first steps 
on. the road to the higher education. The attention of the ad- 
ministrator of the city hospital was attracted by the extraordi- 
nary piety and active charity of the youth, and he employed 
him in serving the sick. This was most pleasing work to St. 
John, and not only was the care and attention he gave to the sick 
remarked, but people wondered at the facility with which one so 
young gained souls to God. His labors in the hospital did not 
cause him to discontinue his studies at the college, where he had 
endeared himself to his professors, who were drawn to him by 
his burning love of God, his charity to those in need, and for 
his talent and industry as a student. 

His fervent desire to consecrate himself to God took shape 
when, in his twenty-second year, he left the college of the Jesuits 
to assume the religious habit of a Carmelite friar at Medina. 
Novice never gave greater proof of obedience, humility, fervor, 
and love of the cross than did John during his probation. And 
there was no abatement of his fervor after the termination of his 
novitiate. On the contrary his zeal for his own and his neigh- 

* A Thought for Every Day of the Year, from St. John of the Cross. Compiled by Miss 
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bor’s salvation increased not only with but in excess. of his 
years. 

From the Carmelite Convent at Medina he went to Sala- 
manca to pursue the higher course of studies. At the University 
of Salamanca we see this remarkable man, already possessing 
spiritual gifts of the highest order, as well as a brilliant intellect, 
choosing to appear lower than the lowest; housing himself in a 
miserable hole beneath the convent dormitory, contentedly sleep- 
ing on a bare board, accustoming himself to the sparest and 
meanest diet. And it was here, at Salamanca, that repeated medi- 
tation on the sufferings of our dear Lord, together with the 
plentiful graces he received at the Holy Sacrifice, made him con- 
ceive the desire of a still greater seclusion from the world than he 
already possessed. 

He first thought of entering the order of the Carthusians. 
While deliberating upon this step, St. Teresa, having heard of 
him, expressed a desire to see him. She fully understood his 
motives, admired the spirit that prompted his purpose, and told 
him that it was in the order of Mount Carmel that God had 
called him to sanctify himself. “I have received authority from 
the general of the order,” she further told him, “to found two 
reformed houses of men, and you yourself should be the first 
instrument of so great a work.” 

The two saints found that there was perfect agreement be- 
tween them, and John of the Cross, as he was now called, was 
one of the two first barefooted Carmelites of St. Teresa’s Re- 
form. The first monastery was in a mean house in the village 
of Durvelle. Here he was soon joined by a number of his 
brethren of the mitigated observance, who renewed their pro- 
fession on the first Sunday of Advent, 1568. In this manner be- 
gan the Discalced Carmelite Friars, whose institute was approved 
by Pope St. Pius V., and confirmed by Gregory XIII. in 1580. 
It was not long before the sanctity of the monastery presided 
over by St. John came to be known all over Spain, and other 
houses of Discalced Carmelite Friars arose in rapid succession, 
and the reform flourished in various parts of the kingdom. 

St. John now passed through the first of a long series of 
spiritual deprivations. Afflicted by interior trouble of mind, 
and for a time by scruples and a disrelish of spiritual exercises, 
which yet he was careful never to forsake, he failed not by ex- 
ample and exhortation to inspire the religious under his charge 
with that perfect spirit of solitude suited to their state, humility 
and love of mortification. In his great mystical work, entitled 
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The Obscure Night, he describes with deep feeling what a soul. 
passes through in the state of interior aridity, when it is appar- 
ently forsaken by God. How well he could appreciate the 
affliction of a soul deprived of all consolation we may learn 
from this, that ‘so violent was his, sorrow in the state of priva- 
tion that it seemed he must have died of grief if God had not 
supported him by his grace.” These severe trials of St. John 
always preceded hours of much interior comfort, when his soul 
would be as it were transported, the divine sweetness dispelling 
the bitter desolation from which he had suffered. 

Interior troubles were not the only ones that gave him the 

royal right to be called of “the Cross.” From the first the 
Carmelite Friars of the mitigated rule looked upon the reforms 
of St. Teresa with distrust, even though made with the approba- 
tion of the general of the order, as well as with that of the 
bishops. Their opposition became loud and open on the occa- 
sion of the reforms introduced by St. John in the convent of 
nuns at Avila, where he went to be confessor in 1576. A chap- 
ter of the Carmelites met at Placentia and condemned St. John 
as an apostate from the order. They finally got possession of 
him and imprisoned him in a dark cell of the Carmelite convent 
at Toledo, where he was kept for nine months, subjected to the 
_cruelest treatment, the only nourishment allowed him during this 
time being a very scant allowance of bread, fish, and water. 
But in his imprisonment his consolations from Heaven were so 
great as to cause him afterwards to say: “ Be not surprised if I 
show so great a love for sufferings; God gave me a high idea 
of their merit and value when I was in the prison at Toledo.” 
His escape from the prison, if not miraculous, was at least very 
romantic. 

A revulsion in his favor, resulting from the influence of St. 
Teresa, and the evident delusion of his persecutors, soon took 
place, and after his escape he was made superior of the convent 
of Calvary in Andalusia. After this he founded still other con- 
vents of his order, and finally, in 1588, was made the order’s first 
provincial in Spain. During all these years he never ceased at 
any time his contemplation of divine things, especially the 
Passion of our holy Redeemer, oftentimes becoming so absorbed 
in God as to be obliged to offer violence to himself to treat of 
temporal affairs. And there were occasions on which his very 
countenance, beaming with the love of God, struck awe into the 
hearts of beholders, turning them from the pursuit of evil to a 
consecration of themselves to God. It is said of him that “his 
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heart seemed an immense fire of love which could not contain 
itself within his breast, but showed itself in these exterior 
marks.” 

Not less wonderful was his love for his neighbor, especially 
for the poor, the sick, and sinners, whom, in imitation of our 
Lord, he made in fact as well as in word his dearest brothers. 
When expostulated with on what seemed to be his excessive 
charity to a man who had brought poverty upon himself by his 
bad habits, he replied that our Lord had opened heaven to 
man by the shedding of his precious blood on the cross, although 
man had been utterly undeserving. And when reproached with 
the ungratefulness of one whom he had assisted, he reminded 
the fault-finder that our Lord knew that but one of the ten 
lepers would be grateful, yet he healed them all. As St. John 
loved God without stint or measure, so loved he his neighbor. 

Only those who know God’s more unusual ways with select 
souls can even faintly comprehend St. John’s sufferings during his 
periods of spiritual desolation; and to this suffering was added 
the ill-will of many who should have been his warmest friends, 
so that very much of his life was made one long martyrdom, 
which God was pleased to finish by a second persecution from 
his brethren just before his death. 

There were two fathers of the Reform who declared them- 
selves his enemies, pursuing him with envy and malice under the © 
pretence of being animated by holy zeal. Proud of their learn- 
ing and puffed up by the applause given their oratory, they neg- 
lected the austerities of their rule. St. John, while provincial 
of Andalusia, admonished them for their irregularity as having a 
tendency to the destruction of religious discipline, and paving 
the way to moral disorder. Finding his admonitions unheeded, 
St. John forbade the unhappy twain to preach, bidding them 
remain within their convents. So far from submitting, they ex- 
cited themselves to greater hatred of the saint, and declared 
publicly that they were unreasonably impeded in their work for 
the salvation of souls. One of them ran over the whole province 
to beg for and trump up accusations against the servant of God, 
and boasted that he had sufficient proofs to have him expelled 
the order. 

In the meanwhile St. John had rendered himself offensive to 
the chapter of the order at Madrid because of his opposition to 
the severe measures taken against Father Gratian, who had 
greatly assisted St. Teresa in her reforms. Envy and jealousy, 
now greatly aroused, deprived St. John of all his employments, 
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and banished him to the destitute convent of Pegnuela, in the 
Morena mountains. 

St. John welcomed his banishment as but anothér means of 
uniting himself closer to God. Forsaken by everybody, his let- 
ters burned as soon as received—the receivers afraid of being in- 
volved in his disgrace—the sweetness of the divine love and 
peace overflowed his soul and filled him with interior joy, which 
increased in proportion as he was abandoned by creatures. 
“The soul of one who serves God,” he says, “always swims in 
joy, always keeps holiday, is always in her palace of jubilation, 
ever singing with fresh ardor and fresh pleasure a new song 
of joy and love.” 

The charges against St. John fell to the ground as soon as 
the matter was laid before the proper tribunals; for even if they 
had been true, they amounted to nothing that deserved censure. 
The storm had ceased, friends again came to his side, but John 
of the Cross was weary and sick. He was but forty-nine years 
old. Twenty-eight years of his life had been spent in affliction, 
in distresses of the mind, and of the body, and of the soul. He 
was now ready to render account of his painful stewardship, 
for he saw that God was about to take him down from that 
cross to which he had so generously nailed himself. Tardy sym- 
pathy directed that he be removed from Pegnuela to a convent 
where he could be cared for. Two convents were proposed him, 
Baéza and Ubeda: the former presided over by a holy man, his 
friend; the latter by the man who had denounced him as an 
apostate from his order and a “companion of devils.” And this 
unparalleled lover of the suffering Christ chose Ubeda! 

It is difficult to tell with patience what now befell John of the 
Cross. He was thrust by the enemy into a noisome cell; his 
body, long in a state of pitiable feebleness, soon became a mass 
of ulcerated sores, forced to find its resting-place on a rude 
straw bed. Almost deprived of food, subjected to harsh re- 
proaches, he lingered on in heroic love and patience. A few 
days before his death the provincial of the Reformed Carmelites 
happened to come to Ubeda. Horrified at the barbarous usage 
John had received, he instantly caused his release and declared 
that such an example of invincible patience and virtue ought to 
be public, not only for the edification of his brethren but for 
that of the whole world. 

Miracles were not infrequent in John’s life, and it is small 
wonder that great ones attended the death of such a man; no 
one of them greater, perhaps, than the true repentance of his 
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last and bitterest persecutor. On the evening of the 14th of 
December, 1591, three hundred years ago, having cried out in a 
glad voice, “Glory be to God!” and then softly said, “ Lord, 
into thy hands I commend my soul,” St. John of the Cross 
went joyfully to God. 

Many who know our saint through the Lzfe of St. Teresa 
have, no doubt, thought in their hearts what we have heard a 
devout person say: “Oh, how much I should like to know some- 
thing of the works of St. John of the Cross!” The incident 
which excited such a desire was the sight of his mystical works, 
translated into English and published not very many years ago. 
We may imagine that the mere sight of books filled with mat- 
ters of high contemplation would not of itself move a casual 
observer to the desire of reading and understanding their con- 
tents; rather the life of a saint would appeal to the mere 
taste for reading more directly than a volume or two of collected 
works. But the fact is that, besides the taste for feeding the 
heart with the instruction of a saint’s life, there is in many souls 
an abiding recollection of the sweetnesses tasted in the practice 
of a devotion; and it is this recollection which draws them on 
to desire more of a higher understanding, and that intelligence 
of the better gifts which St. Paul encourages all Christians to 
emulate. 

The book just published by Miss Susan L. Emery is a bou- 
quet of flowers which she has culled for devout persons from the 
works of St. John; and she presents them at present, in view 
of the tercentenary of St. John of the Cross, which. was celebrat- 
ed in all Carmelite churches and convents, from the 22d day 
of November till the 14th of December, 1891. 

The maxims have been selected and arranged so as to offer 
a thought for every day of the year. They all derive a charac- 
ter from the saint’s own mind and heart, inasmuch as they bear 
not only the fragrance of high spiritual devotion and detachment, 
of sublime confidence and the sweetness proper to mystical love, 
but, in particular, that reminiscence of Calvary, that sublime 
Christian patience and self-crucifixion, which it was the lot of 
St. John to show forth in his own person, as few saints have 
been called upon to experience or to exhibit in their lives. 

This is a special recommendation of this little book to devout 
souls. Are there any, among those aspiring to the gift of devo- 
tion, whom God does not prepare and dispose for it by this 
probation of suffering? Indeed, in the world at large, there is 
enough of suffering and trial to prepare the ground for a count- 
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less generation of saints, who are verily the kingdom of Christ 
upon earth. Nor would a truly devout soul be without this 
share in the Cross of Christ. It is especially to this inner senti- 
ment and sympathy of devoted hearts that the maxims of St. 
John appeal, in a vein altogether his own. 

“True love,” he says (page 49), “accepts with perfect resig- 
nation, and in the same spirit, and even with joy, whatever 
comes to it from the hands of the Beloved, whether prosperity 
or adversity—yea, and even chastisements, such as he shall be 
pleased to send, for, as the apostle saith, ‘Perfect charity casteth 
out fear.’” And again (page 45), “ Exterior trials and tribula- 
tions destroy and purge away the imperfect and evil habits of 
the soul,” 

High contemplative as he is, he touches, in a way which 
comes home to every one, whether in the domestic sphere or in 
the religious life, the truest principles of self-abnegation and 
mortification, on which, of course, all devotion and religious 
spirit is grounded. “God would rather have from you the low- 
est degree of obedience and subjection than all those services 
you would render him” (page 34). “To restrain the tongue and 
the thoughts, and to set the affections regularly on God, quickly 
sets the soul on fire in a divine way” (page 53). 

And what is the blissful result of all this, even here below ? 
None know better than those who have sunk deepest in the 
lowliness of self-crucifixion and annihilation. The result is the 
most unbounded confidence in the good Father, who loves us as 
the apple of his eye; and, by this door of confidence in him, 
everything that belongs to him comes to us. “The heavens are 
mine, the earth is mine, and the nations are mine; mine are the 
just, and the sinners are mine; mine are the angels; the Mother 
of God and all things are mine. God himself is mine and for 
me, because Christ is mine and all for me. What, then, dost 
thou ask for? what dost thou seek for, O my soul? All is thine, 
all is for thee; do not take less, nor rest with the crumbs which 
fall from the table of thy Father. Go forth and exult in thy 
glory, hide thyself in it and rejoice, and thou shalt obtain all 
the desires of thy heart” (page 29). 

This elegant little work, replete with spiritual food, comes at 
a moment specially opportune. Besides the centenary of St. 
John, now being celebrated in the Carmelite churches and mon- 
asteries, the occasion, it appears, has arrived for a well-grounded 
expectation of seeing the saint declaréd a doctor of the univer- 
sal church. He would become the doctor of mystical theology. 
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By that term we mean the divine science which has for its sub- 
ject the more elevated operations of the spiritual life, and those 
manifestations which God vouchsafes to a very small class of 
souls, singularly devoted to him. We call it a small class for 
two reasons: first, because, however numerous, it will always be 
extremely limited compared with the general flock of Christian 
souls; secondly, because among those who by their desires and 
opportunities are not far removed from it, there are always fewer 
than there should be, since there are always some who will not 
fulfil the last requirements of perfect mortification. Yet to all 
Christians the mere knowledge of these manifestations, without 
any actual experience, is of no slight advantage. The church in- 
timates as much, quite significantly, when, on the feast of St. 
Teresa, she says that the hearts of the faithful have been won- 
derfully stimulated, by the knowledge of that saint’s mystical 
favors, to conceive the most ardent desire of celestial things. 

Miss Emery’s book contains some prayers for the use of 
the faithful, particularly appropriate for St. John’s tercentenary. 
The Holy Father has granted indulgences for attendance at 
those divine services, upon the observance of the usual condi- 
tions. This book itself is, on the part of its compiler, a work 
of devotion in more senses than one. She has undertaken the 
translation for the benefit of the Carmelites, without receiving 
anything herself save the spiritual benefits to accrue from her 
own piety and self-sacrifice. We trust the book will be used 
and recommended in all academies and convents, so as to reach 
the hands of the devout Catholic laity and become a vade me- 
cum of spiritual fervor. 
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A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


THE crimson curtains opened in the East, 

And from his chamber strode the awakened Day. 
He ne’er before had smiled on richer feast 

As fed his sight: for stretched before him lay 
Green valleys jewelled rich with dewy spray, 

And while his lustrous beams were gilding bright 
The distant mountain summits and the gray 

Old turrets on the Birbach Castle height. 


Far off, the monastery’s chime 

Was telling sweet the hour of Prime; 
The world was waking from its sleep, 
And Walther from his castle-keep 

Was riding forth in armor clad, 

His charger prancing, as if glad 

To tell the world, with snorting breath: 
We go to honor or to death. 


But from the visor shone a face 
More fitted for a softer case 
Than pluméd casque of icy steel ; 
A face whose liquid eyes reveal 
The yearnings of a soul within 
Serene and free from taint of sin. 


It was the first time that as knight 

He rode to list in tourney-fight. 

He feared, but rode as dreading nought: 
He feared (not strength, for he had fought 
The wild boar in its thicket-lair) 

But old and dextrous knights to dare. 


On, on he rode to Darmstadt; while his steed 
Had roused his pulse, and while the morning gust 
Was breathing cheer of which his heart had need, 
He rode unto a tournament unjust. 
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“T have no duty but to pray, and trust 
In heaven’s Queen to set the wrong aright. 

Away with fear and doubt!” said he. “If die I must, 
I’ll die no coward in my lady’s sight.” 


But soldier’s prayers are ever short, they say. 
They pray not as the monks on bended knee, 
But with their eyes aglow, as for the fray: 
With sudden cross, with Benedicite, 
With “ Ave” brief, and briefer litany. 
Not so with him; he doffed his drooping crest, 
Then loosed the rein and bade his horse go free ; 
Then prayed the thoughts that fill a soldier’s breast: 


“QO Blessed Virgin! let me hear no sound 
Except of war until my task be done; 
Let slaughter guide, and everything be drowned 
In streams of blood, till victory well-won 
Shall win my lady-love; or let the sun 
Of death shine bright upon my lifeless heart. 
Then let my faithful charger fret and run 
Himself to death, his dying master’s part.” 


It was beside the Virgin’s Grotto where 

Young Walther prayed that strange, that soldier’s prayer: 
A spot miraculous, and fair to see, 

Where richest flowers and vines were growing free; 
Where weeping penitents were slow to leave, 

But stayed and prayed for darkest sins to grieve. 


’Twas here—for so the legends say— , 
That while continuing to pray 

To her, enthralled he fell asleep 

Into :a slumber strange and deep. 

And while he slept she loosed his casque 
And mail, and donned them as a mask 
To shroud herself from worldly eyes 
And for the Knight to gain the prize. 


Thus Victor, rode he home where cavalier 
With shield and lance was richly decked ; 
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Where vassal, page, and peasant all appear 
To hail him as their lord, and pay respect 
Unto his bride, and with the trumpet-blast 
To cheer her to his castle as she passed. 


On, on, with joy and welcome calls, 
Unto his father’s marble halls 

He leads his love, his life. 
While march the mounted troops behind, 
With troops the castle heights are lined, 
While standards flutter in the wind, 

He leads his bride, his wife. 


Dismounting, then into her home she glides, 
As some proud swan when o’er the lake it sails. 
The gate is oped, the oaken door divides, 
And through the arch the silver cornet hails 
Her coming, and without the rattling scales 
’ Of mailed retainers and of mounting squires 
Are ringing through the court, and choirs 
Of maidens sing her praise, while she admires. 


And so the wondrous Rhenish legend goes ; 

I know not whence its wondrous story flows. 

I know that prayers to Mary have availed 
When weakly youths in war have been assailed ; 
But offer her an “ Ave” as the plight, 

She’ll give thee love—she’ll crown thee Knight. 


HENRY EDWARD O’KEEFFE. 
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THE LOST LODE. 


A STORY OF MEXICO. 


I. 


FAR in the heart of the great Sierras that in wild and austere 
majesty stretch their length of tossed and broken heights along 
the western coast of Mexico lies the Espiritu Santo Mine. It is a 
mine with a wonderful history—the history of a bonanza running 
through more than a century, of powerful families created and en- 
riched by its wealth, and of a flourishing town, which built upon its 
prosperity, fell into decay with its failure. For there came a 
day when even the Espiritu Santo failed. The great bonanza, 
which had lasted for a length of time almost unexampled even 
in Mexican mines, disappeared at length. Whether it was finally 
worked out, or whether it had only been lost, as lodes are often 
last, no one could say. It was in the terrible period which the 
people call “the times of the revolution” that the ore ceased to 
pay; and in this era of confusion and bloodshed, of suffering and 
distress, financial collapse in all forms was too common to excite 
surprise or comment. It seemed altogether a thing to be ex- 
pected that the great silver lode of the Espiritu Santo should have 
failed at this time. Had it not failed, there was then neither 
money nor men to work it. The money was taken by forced 
levies, for the support of armies and revolutionary leaders, the 
men died by thousands on obscure battle-fields where the land 
was drenched in the blood of its sons. 

And so, for many years, the great and once famous mine was 
left deserted, water rose unchecked in its dark tunnels, from 
whence the value of a kingdom’s ransom had been drawn; and 
no one was bold enough to attempt to touch it. Even after the 
long throes of revolution were over and something like peace 
descended upon the exhausted land, men were too impoverished 
and too afraid of risking what yet remained to them, to think 
of the Espiritu Santo Mine. For in this case the Mexican pro- 
verb, “ Una mina quiere otra mina” (“One mine wants another 
mine”—to furnish means to work it), was especially true. To 
drain the mine and to explore its deep workings for the lost 
lode of fabulous richness, would require a large capital—a capi- 
tal so large, in fact, that no single man was likely to furnish it, 
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and the only hope for renewed working was in the organization 
of a company. 

This being well known, every one was astonished when Fer- 
nando Sandoval “denounced” the mine; for nothing was a more 
indisputable fact than that Fernando neither had nor could com- 
mand means to work it. He belonged to a family that in former 
times had owned a large interest and grown rich from its profits. 
But those riches had now taken wings, for in Mexico as in other 
countries, the case of the bottom rail finding itself on the top, 
and vice versa, was a frequent practical result of the wars. The 
family Sandoval were now very poor. They, who had once 
counted their territory by leagues rather than by acres, were 
now reduced to one small estate in the beautiful valley over 
which frowned the rugged heights and passes of the mountains 
within whose great purple clefts lay the opening of the mine 
from which they had once derived so much wealth. 

It was perhaps because it lay there, dominating the poverty 
in which he spent his life with the suggestion of untold riches, 
that Fernando, the eldest son of the family, felt his heart burn- 
ing with a discontent very unusual in one of his people, who, as 
a rule, accept the alternations of fortune with oriental stoicisth. 
Or perhaps the fact that he wished very much to marry and 
could not afford to do so caused him to think by day and night 
of the lost lode, and to speculate upon the chances of finding it. 
For he knew well that unless he could reach fortune by some 
short-cut the soft, dark eyes of his cousin Guadalupe would 
never be allowed to smile for him. She was an orphan, dwelling 
beneath his father’s roof and subject entirely to the control of his 
parents, who, although they had given her a home and love and 
kindness, when the cruel chances of war had in early childhood 
left her orphaned and penniless, would certainly never consent. 
to his marrying her unless he could prove his right to do so 
by making money enough to enable him to do as he pleased. 

But how was this to be accomplished? It is not an easy 
task, even in a country where opportunities for money-making 
abound, but in a country impoverished by revolutions, with few 
industries, few avenues to wealth, it becomes an almost insoluble 
problem. So Fernando found it, and so his thoughts turned 
more and more towards the romantic stories which abound in 
Mexico of sudden wealth yielded by the mines that from the 
days of Cortez to our own have surpassed in richness all others 
in the world. If he could but find again the lost lode of the 
Espiritu Santo! He began to haunt the deserted mine, to de- 
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scend as far as he could into it, to gaze with passionate longing 
at the depths of still water that covered the old workings. 
Somewhere, somewhere there—down there—must lie the lost 
lode! He felt it with an intensity and a certainty that was like 
a consuming passion. For money to drain those dark waters 
and search untiringly until the lode was found, what would he 
not give or do! But money for such investment he neither had 
nor could possibly obtain. And this being so, it was necessary 
to put his wits to work and endeavor to accomplish by other 
means the end on which he had set his heart. 

About this time he began to correspond with a friend in the 
City of Mexico, a lawyer known to have business dealings with 
certain English companies. The result of. the correspondence 
was that one day Fernando went to the Mining Deputation and 
denounced the Espiritu Santo Mine, thus becoming its owner 
after the formalities of the law were complied with, but bound 
by law to do a certain amount of work within a certain limit of 
time, or to forfeit his title, in which case the mine would again 
revert to the state and be again open to denouncement, as the 
process of acquiring title is called. 

* It was then that his friends and acquaintances began to 
wonder what Fernando meant to do. They were not long left 
in doubt. Soon two foreigners appeared on the scene, who in- 
spected the mine as far as inspection was possible, and then took 
a bond upon it. Men were at once placed at work, although no 
work of any real importance was possible until the mine was 
drained ; for which purpose a powerful modern pump was neces- 
sary. In the course of a few months this arrived, the engine 
was put up, and soon the water of the mine was pouring in a 
flood through the mouth of the tunnel which was the chief en- 
trance into it, and flowing tumultuously down the steep arroyo 
of the mountain-side. 

Following upon this, a new person arrived on the scene—a 
young Englishman who, it was understood, was to take charge 
of the work now that there would be something of importance 
to be done. He did not seem very much like one who would 
stimulate or hasten work, this dark, languid young man, who, 
except in manner and speech, had no appearance of an English- 
man; but since he carried half the alphabet after his name, in 
token that he belonged to half a dozen scientific societies, it is 
to be supposed that the new owners of the Espiritu Santo knew 
what they were about in sending him to look after their interests. 
That he was the son of one of them had perhaps as much bearing 
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upon the’case as the scientific initials; but neither fact impressed 
Fernando Sandoval with much belief in his practical ability. Al- 
though he did not smile when he saw him, for a Mexican has 
the impassive calm of an Indian together with the stately dignity 
of a Spaniard, he certainly thought that this bored-looking fine 
gentleman, with his sleepy eyes, his English drawl, and admirably- 
cut London clothes, would not be likely either to find the lost 
lode himself, or to interfere seriously with certain plans already 
matured in his (Sandoval’s) mind regarding it. 


II. 


The house of La Providencia, the small estate of the Sando- 
val family, stands on a gentle eminence hardly large enough to be 
called a hill, behind which, at the distance of about half a mile, 
rises abruptly the steep, serrated mountain range, and before 
which extends the level lands of the beautiful valley, in the 
midst of which is the once flourishing but now decayed town.that 
dates its era of prosperity according to the length of time when. 
the Espiritu Santo Mine was “in bonanza.” 

The casa of La Providencia looks naturally toward the 
town, and from the corridor, or arcade, that extends along 
the front of the house, any one with an appreciation for the 
beautiful in nature has a charming picture sptead before the 
gaze. The lovely valley, smiling in fertility, stretches away for 
at least twenty miles, so that the mountains at the farther end 
are like the azure battlements of heaven. On each side the 
great encircling sierras extend—vast purple masses in the distance, 
rugged, dominating heights close at hand, with forests still 
standing in their deep clefts and gorges, but the slopes of their 
immense shoulders bare and brown, save in the rainy season, 
when a beautiful mantle of green spreads over them. In the 
middle distance lies the town, apparently embowered in tropical 
foliage, above which rises the noble tower of the church, a per- 
fect picturesque object, as all Mexican churches are, outlined 
against a sky that burns ever with the blue intensity of a jewel. 
Broad, white roads.lead from the town in various directions, and 
along one of these roads about four o’clock one afternoon the 
young English superintendent of the Espiritu Santo Mine was 
riding. 

He did not look amiable as he walked his horse along a foot- 
path at the side of the road, to avoid the suffocating clouds of 
white dust which every step on the highway raised. He was a 
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very foreign figure, despite the broad Mexican hat he wore to 
shield himself from the sun; and as he let the reins fall care- 
lessly on his horse’s neck and gazed with sombre eyes across the 
valley, over which, on the western side, broad, deep shadows 
were already lying, an observer could hardly have failed to see 
that he was a very dissatisfied man indeed. 

And certainly, in Mr. Cecil Vyner’s opinion, he had every 
reason for dissatisfaction. To be summarily exiled from the only 
life worth living—that of London in its season of gaiety and 
fashion—and sent, not to some foreign city where there would 
at least be a few social distractions, but a remote Mexican vil- 
lage where he was thrown literally and completely upon his own 
resources, and where, possessing very few of these resources, he 
was almost ready to cut his throat from exnuz, was surely enough 
to account for the gloom of his face and the depression of his 
spirits. He was inwardly cursing his fate, his father, and last, 
but certainly not least, the Espiritu Santo Mine, as he rode 
along the sunlit valley, which to other eyes might have borne 
the aspect of a paradise, but to him was more repugnant than a 
desert. There was but one ray of hope before him. If he could 
find the lost lode his father would be so much pleased that 
he might condone the financial extravagance which had outraged 
him; and he (Vyner) might be recalled from exile and restored 
to the life he loved and the woman he fancied he adored. But 
the realization of this hope seemed to him vague and distant. 
He looked with lowering brows at the great deep gash in the 
mountain where the opening to the mine lay, and was possessed 
with a sense of impotent rage as he thought of the baffling se- 
cret which it held. So another man had often looked and longed, 
feeling as Vyner felt now, that if he could not soon wrest that 
secret from nature’s dark depths, the woman whom he loved might 
be placed for ever beyond his reach. 

But, though he might look at it with rage in his heart, it 
was not to the mine that the young Englishman was bound this 
afternoon. When he reached the gates through which a road 
passed from the highway into the lands of La Providencia, he 
turned and entered them. Riding through wide fields, just now 
bare from the garnered harvest, he presently reached the gentle 
hill on which the house stood, and passing through another gate, 
surrounded by the small, dark huts of the laborers employed on 
the estate, rode up a sloping road to the corridor that, with its 
picturesque arches, overlooked the valley. 

A girl seated in the shade of this corridor, with some fine 
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needlework in her hands, had observed him ever since he turned 
from the highway into the fields. There was not much interest 
in her observation, for she knew very well who he was, and that 
he had a right of way across the lands of the hacienda to the 
mine in the heights beyond. She supposed that he was bound 
to the latter place until his horse’s hoofs striking on the stony 
hillside told her that he was, instead, coming to the house. A 
minute later he reined up before her and uncovered. 

“Good-day, sefiorita,” he said in sufficiently fluent Spanish. 
“Will you do me the favor to tell me where I can find Sefior 
Don Fernando Sandoval?” Then to himself he added, “ What 
a beautiful girl!” 

And indeed it could only have been a blind man who did 
not perceive the beauty of the face looking up into his—a face 
with purely-outlined features of almost classic delicacy, large dark 
eyes of singular sweetness, set under the midnight shadow of 
sweeping lashes and perfect brows, a complexion like ivory in its 
softness and smoothness, a mouth of noble beauty, and rich hair 
waving in curling tendrils around a forehead that in proportion 
and form was one of the most charming features of the counte- 
nance. And with this lovely countenance were united a clear 
directness of gaze untinged by coquetry, and a simplicity and 
grace of bearing without the faintest trace of self-consciousness. 
All over the Mexican land, in lowest as in highest, one finds 
this simplicity and grace; but Vyner had never before been so 
struck with it as in this girl, who, seated under the shadow of 
what was little more than a farm-house, answered him with the 
quiet courtesy of a young princess: 

“T am sorry, sefior, but Don Fernando is not at home. 
When he rose from his siesta he went out into the fields and 
has not returned. Pancho’”—she turned to a small boy who 
emerged from some inner region—“ do you know when Fernando 
will return?” 

Pancho shook his head, which was covered with a mop-like 
growth of thick black hair. ‘“ No,” he answered, “ Fernando 
went out to the vagueros, who are branding the calves. I 
wished much to go,” he added in a tone of personal injury, 
“but I had no horse and Fernando would not take me behind 
him. He took Manuel instead.” 

The girl looked at the stranger. “It is very far, sefior,” she 
said, “to the place where the vagueros have the cattle. If my 
cousin has gone there, he will not return until late, and it is 
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not likely that you can see him to-day; but his father, Don Ig- 
nacio, is at home, if you would like to see him.” 

“T will go and tell him,” said Pancho without waiting for a 
reply, and he darted into the house. 

Vyner had no desire to see Don Ignacio, but the matter 
seemed taken out of his hands by the prompt action of the boy, 
and after all, when a man has nothing better to do, why should 
he not pause in grateful shade on a warm afternoon, and please 
his eyes by the sight of the most beautiful face he has seen for 
many days? Certainly the eyes in question remained fastened 
upon the face with a persistence which might have unsettled the 
composure of an older woman, but that had apparently no effect 
upon this Mexican girl. 

“You will descend from your horse, sefior, and sit down until 
my uncle comes?” she said; and then, with the graceful, oriental 
gesture common in the country, she clapped her hands. 

A mozo, who looked like a bronze statue dressed in white 
cotton cloth and girded with a red sash, appeared, took the 
horse and led him away, while Vyner, entering the brick-paved 
corridor, the floor of which was on a level with the ground, sat 
down in one of the chairs of bamboo and leather placed there. 
Now for the first time he looked away from the girl over the 
wide, beautiful picture which the arches framed, and for the first 
time he saw and felt the loveliness of the natural scenes around 
him. 

“You have a charming situation here, sefiorita,” he said. 
“This view of the valley and mountains is superb. Do you not 
admire it?” , 

She hesitated a moment before replying. It had never oc- 
curred to her to think whether she admired it or not. It was 
part of her life—almost of herself—this picture which since her 
earliest youth had been spread before her eyes in unchanging 
beauty. “Yes, it is fine—one can see all the valley from here,” 
she said after a moment. “The sefior likes our valley?” 

The sefior shrugged his shoulders. “It is very beautiful,” he 
said, “but one cannot live on natural beauty—at least / can’t. 
One wants a little society—a few friends. I am a stranger here, 
you know, and I find it very lonely.” Had he been speaking in his 
own language, he would have added in words, as in his thoughts, 
“and beastly dull”; but the stately Spanish tongue does not 
lend itself readily to English slang, so his statement remained 
incomplete so far as his own sentiments were concerned—though 
more likely to appeal to the sympathy of his companion. 
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And the liquid eyes were full of this sympathy as they 
regarded him. He looked so oppressed by the loneliness of 
which he spoke, as he sat gazing out over the Arcadian valley, 
with its magical mountain walls; and, like all women, this girl 
was easily touched by the sight of unhappiness. “But is it 
necessary for you to be lonely?” she said. “You speak our 
language very well, and our people are glad to welcome stran- 
gers who come with friendly feelings toward us.” 

Vyner might have answered very truly that the friendly 
feelings were non-existent in his case, for with true Anglo-Saxon 
arrogance he regarded the people as belonging to an inferior 
race, and up to the present moment had not been troubled 
with the faintest desire to know any of those who inhabited 
this remote spot. But now things began to wear a slightly dif- 
ferent aspect. It might be worth while to know the Sandovals, 
if only for the privilege of looking now and then at the lovely 
face before him. “You are very kind, sefiorita,” he answered. 
“No doubt your people would be friendly enough—although 
we really have not much in common, you know—but I have | 
not up to this time cared to make acquaintances. Now, how- 
ever—”’ 

He paused abruptly, for at this moment Don Ignacio step- 
ped out of the house. A tall, stalwart figure, with a deeply 
bronzed face, clearly-cut features and piercing dark eyes, he 
looked what he was—a man born to wealth and command, con- 
signed by adverse fate to poverty and obscurity, and grown 
somewhat morose under a discipline which, as a general rule, 
only benefits sweet and noble natures. A mass of iron-gray 
hair stood up straight from the square, olive forehead, and a 
short moustache, also partially gray, covered the upper lip. His 
dress was somewhat shabby—the short Mexican jacket of black 
cloth which he wore, somewhat frayed and worn—but there was 
no mistaking that the man was a gentleman, and even Vyner, 
though he had no very keen perceptions to pierce below the 
outward aspect of things, had not the least doubt of it ‘as he 
rose to meet him. 

“Tt is the English sefior from the mine, uncle,” said the 
girl’s soft voice. “He wishes to see Fernando.” 

“My name is Vyner,” said the young man. “Your son, Don 
Fernando, knows me very well, sefior. I have taken the liberty 
of calling to see him on a matter of business; and since he is 
not at home, the sefiorita suggested that I might see yourself.” 

“You are very welcome, sefior,” answered the grave Mexican 
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with an air of stately courtesy. ‘My son has often spoken of 
you, and I am happy to know you. My house is yours. Will 
you not enter?” 

He waved his hand toward the great open door of the 
house, but Vyner had no intention of leaving the attraction 
which had detained him; and he made a decided negative 
gesture. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but I shall only detain you for a 
few minutes—and it is very delightful here, if you will allow me 
to remain—” 

“Pray be seated, then,” said Don Ignacio with another wave 
of the hand; and when the visitor had resumed his seat, he sat 
down himself. The usual interchange of courtesies then fol- 
lowed between the two men, while the girl relapsed into silence 
and devoted herself to the stitching in her hands, her dark 
lashes throwing a shadow on the soft ivory of her cheeks as 
she looked downward. Vyner’s eyes wandered persistently 
toward her while he answered his host’s remarks rather absently, 
and it was with a sense of pulling himself up that he presently 
observed abruptly : 

“ As I have said, sefior, I called to see your son on business, 
and I shall be much obliged if you will do me the favor to 
deliver a message to him.” 

Don Ignacio bowed. “I am at your service, sefior,’ he 
replied. “I will deliver to my son any message with which you 
do me the honor to entrust me.” 

“T wish,” said Vyner, “to ask Don Fernando if it would be 
possible for him to take a position at the Espiritu Santo Mine. 
My English foreman is leaving. He does not understand the 
men nor they him, and a continual conflict has been the result. 
I therefore think it is better to supply his place with a Mexican 
who knows his people ; and it occurred to me that perhaps Don 
Fernando might accept the position. He will be in control of 
everything—though subject, of course, to my direction—and the 
salary. is a hundred dollars a month.” 

He paused, and he judged rightly enough the character of 
the man before him not to be surprised that the dark brows 
knitted slightly over the deep-set eyes. Evidently it was not 
pleasant to Don Ignacio that his son should be asked to serve 
as a servant where he himself had once commanded as a mas 
ter; but the courtesy of his manner did not change as he 
answered : 

“T will deliver your message to my son, sefior; but you will 
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permit me to remind you that practically he knows little of 
mining. Let me suggest that in Guanajuato or some other min- 
ing town you could easily find some one trained to the busi- 
ness, who would serve your purpose much better.” 

“Not at all,” answered Vyner with positiveness. “I do not 
need a man of very special training, because I shall direct the 
work myself. All that I want is some one who will see that 
my orders are carefully executed, and who will understand the 
men and manage them without difficulty. Your son will cer- 
tainly be able to do these things; and I shall be much obliged 
if you will ask him to take my offer into consideration, and let 
me know his decision as soon as possible.” 

The Mexican bent his head. ‘I will tell him all you have 
said,” he answered briefly. 

“He knows where to find me in the town down there,” said 
Vyner, nodding toward the embowered church-tower, “and I 
should be very happy, sefior, if you would do me the favor of 
considering my house there as your own.” 

The reply was what would naturally follow in such a case, 
elaborate acknowledgment and an assurance of unlimited hos- 
pitality on the part of La Providencia. Wyner answered suit- 
ably, and then rose: there was no longer an excuse for linger- 
ing. Don Ignacio offered chocolate, and when it was declined, 
clapped his hands, at which signal mozo and horse promptly re- 
appeared. Vyner walked over and offered his hand to the girl, 
who again lifted her dark, sweet eyes to his. 

“ Adios, sefiorita, and many thanks,” he said. 

As he rode away the smile with which she answered simply, 
“ Adios, sefior,” seemed to linger with him like the perfume of 
a flower. 


III. 


It was on the same corridor several hours later, when the 
violet sky overhead was thickset with myriads of shining stars, 
and the wide outspread landscape was no more than a shadowy 
suggestion of mountains and plain, that Fernando said to his 
cousin : 

“My opportunity has come at last, Guadalupe. I thought 
that it would if I had patience enough to wait.” 

Guadalupe did not answer for a moment. In the soft obscu- 
rity he could not see more than the outlines of her face; but 
her voice was a little thoughtful when she spoke: 
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“What do you mean by your opportunity, Fernando? Is it 
so much to you to have this position in the mine?” 

He laughed shortly, a laugh which jarred as it struck on the 
girl’s ear. ‘“ Yes,” he answered, “it is much to me to have this 
position; but not for the sake of its paltry remuneration. My 
father is right about that. It would ill become a Sandoval to 
take a servant’s place for a little money. But when a great 
amount of money—millions it may be—is at stake, then it is 
worth while to humiliate one’s self for a time in order to triumph 
later. This is what he does not know. But you, Guadalupe, 
you must understand why I take the opportunity which this 
foreigner has put into my hand, and accept the place he offers.” 

The girl seemed to shrink a little in the depths of the chair 
in which she sat. Again there was a moment’s pause before she 
spoke, and when she did her voice had a curious ring of hesita- 
tion in it. “No,” she said, “I do not understand why this 
position should mean so much to you, or how—how, Fernando 
mio, you can serve both your own interest and that of the man 
who will employ and trust you.” 

“You are dull, then, Guadalupe, or is it that you do not 
wish to understand?” said Fernando a little harshly. “ You 
know that I live but for one object, to find the lost lode of the 
Espiritu Santo Mine, because to find that means to win you. 
For a year past I have thought by day and dreamed by night 
of nothing else; and I have laid my plans well. This foreigner 
will never find the lode. He is not only a fool where mining 
is concerned, with all his assumption of science, but—well, there 
are other reasons, which I need not tell you, why he will never 
find it. At last he and the men who have sent him here will 
grow weary, they will abandon the mine, their costly machinery 
will be sold for anything it will bring. I will buy it, denounce 
the mine afresh, open the lode, and we are rich once more, and 
you are mine—mine for ever, Guadalupe!” 

He put out his hand under cover of the darkness and seized 
hers in a strong, close clasp. What was there in the touch that 
seemed to suddenly fill her soul with a rush of pity and of the 
love which the moment before his words had chilled and shock- 
ed? The hand which touched hers was like the hand of a man 
in burning fever—hot and dry, with a pulse that throbbed pas- 
sionately. It seemed to tell her to what a pitch of hardly 
accountable excitement the man was strung. She laid her other 
cool, soft hand upon it, and spoke with a tenderness that an 
instant earlier would have been impossible to her. 
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“T am yours for ever, whether poverty or riches lie before 
us, Fernando. But I had far rather it were poverty than riches 
bought at the price of treachery. No, do not take your hand 
away! Listen to me—to me who love you—for one moment! 
You have thought of this lost lode until you are not yourself. 
You are like a man possessed by an evil spirit that will lead 
you to deeds that must stain your soul, if you do not pause. 
O Fernando! think of it no more. Keep faith with those to 
whom you have sold this mine. Let them find the lode if they 
can. It is enough if we have the price you have asked for the 
mine. You can gain no more with a clear conscience and an 
undefiled soul. Do not go near that mine where temptation 
lies in wait for you. O my love, my love! listen to me. Do 
not take the position this man offers, I beg, I pray you, Fer- 
nando—”’ 

Her voice failed under the influence of the feeling which her 
own pleading seemed to intensify. Her tones were very low, 
but they thrilled with a passion of entreaty, and her small 
hands clasped his with a compelling force, as if she would con- 
strain him to hear and to heed. Love has sometimes a won- 
derful illuminating power, and one old in the knowledge of life 
and sin could have felt no more strongly than this girl, in her 
youth and ignorance, that the man beside her stood in deadly 
temptation. Was it possible that her voice—the voice he loved 
so well—could fail to draw him from it? 

Alas! in all ages is not the story told that angels, in one 
form or another, have pleaded in vain with men when their 
hearts and minds were set toward the glamour of evil? For an 
instant Fernando’s purpose wavered, but the next moment it 
was like steel again. Much as he loved Guadalupe, what was 
she but a woman, a girl, full of foolish scruples and unfit to 
counsel a man in the serious affairs of life? He had made a 
mistake in speaking to her of matters beyond her comprehen- 
sion. It was for a man to fight the world and win fortune 
with whatever weapons should seem to him best, and for a 
woman to accept the results without inquiry, submissive to his 
higher wisdom. So when he spoke there was a certain hardness 
in his tone that struck on her passionate mood like ice-water on 
heated metal. 

“T see that you do not understand me, Guadalupe, and it 
is best that we should talk of this no farther. Every man has 
a right to do the best that he can for his own interest. I am 
doing no more. If these blundering foreigners serve me with- 
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out intending to do so, I am not to blame for that. Nor yet 
am I to blame if I take advantage of their ignorance and 
stupidity.” 

“You are deceiving yourself, Fernando,” said Guadalupe 
sadly. “You are to blame if you should bind yourself to serve 
their interest, and instead you should betray it and serve your 
own. What would you say of another man who acted in that 
manner? And even now, I fear—oh! forgive me that I must 
say it—I fear that you are trying to gain your end by means 
that neither your honor nor your conscience can approve.” 

“ That is enough,” said Fernando angrily, drawing his hand 
.from her soft detaining clasp. “You insult me, you do not 
trust me, you can have no love for me. When a woman loves 
a man all that he does is right in her eyes, she thinks only of 
his interest, not of that of any other man; but you, what do 
you know of love?” 

“So much that I would die for you, Fernando, willingly, 
gladly,” she said, clasping her hands and bending toward him. 
“But to see you do what is dishonorable in the eyes of men, 
and a sin in the eyes of God, how could I love you and not 
try with all my strength to hold you back from that?” 

“Tf you loved me you would believe that I know best what 
is right,” he said with passionate arrogance. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then, “Should I?” she 
asked with a quivering intonation. “I think not, Fernando; for 
how can any human love alter the laws of God, the laws that 
bind us to justice and truth? They do not depend on what 
you or I may think or feel toward each other, those laws. 
They are fixed for ever, like the stars yonder, to guide us 
both.” 

Her voice dropped with the last word, and it was now Fer- 
nando’s turn to be silent for a moment. Like many another 
man, he was angered by the opposition of the one being on 
whom he felt he had a right to count for support in any event. 
The truths which Guadalupe uttered he did not wish to hear 
from any one; but they were especially offensive coming from 
her; for he desired to deceive himself as far as practicable, and 
he desired her aid in doing so. He had not reckoned on the 
strength of integrity in the girl’s nature, nor the living force 
which certain commandments, that he had trained himself to 
regard lightly enough, had for her. She was the only confi- 
dante whom he could allow himself, and he had followed an 
irresistible impulse in speaking to her freely; but he saw now 
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that he must deny himself this solace, and wear a mask for her 
as for all the rest of the world. 

“You do me great injustice,” he said at length, and, despite 
his efforts, he could not keep a tone of sullenness out of his 
voice. “I am not so treacherous and dishonorable as you think. 
If I take the position offered me in the mine, I shall not betray 
any interests confided to me. My father tells me that Sefior 
Vyner simply wishes some one to execute his orders. That I 
can do with a clear conscience, for I wish I were as sure of 
Paradise as I am that Ae will never find the lost lode. Now we 
will speak of this no more.” 

And indeed Guadalupe’s name was at this moment called by 
a voice—that of her aunt—which she had no alternative but to 
obey promptly. “I come,” she answered, and then rising, bent 
for an instant over Fernando as he remained seated, put both 
hands on his shoulders so that the sweetness of her presence 
seemed to envelop him, kissed him lightly on the forehead, and 
was gone. 

She did not see him again that night, and when she asked 
for him the next morning one of the younger boys said that he 
had ridden away at daylight, without telling any one where he 
was going. Guadalupe sighed. Was he angry with her, or did 
he only mean to avoid her, fearing farther words concerning 
their difference? She said to herself that he need have no such 
fear. She had wisdom enough to perceive clearly that no words 
of hers had power to move him; and there was a great and 
unusual capability of reticence in the girl. Some day, perhaps, 
the opportunity would come to speak again with more effect— 
until then, with the deep, simple piety of her race, she could 


only pray. 
IV. . 


Meanwhile Fernando had indeed ridden away early, before 
the sun appeared above the eastern mountains. The cool fresh- 
ness of the dawn—never in this high region without an accom- 
panying chill—was grateful to his fevered senses; for all night 
long he had tossed and turned, beset by troubled visions, and 
with the pulsating excitement which Guadalupe had perceived in 
him thrilling through all his veins—an excitement that had been 
increased rather than lessened by her words. Again and again 
he waked from dreams in which he stood in the dark chambers 
of the mine beside the shining metal of the lost lode, but with 
Guadalupe’s face and hand, like a forbidding angel’s, warning 
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him back. It was a relief to shake off such visions, to rise from 
his couch, mount his horse in the sharp, clear freshness of the 
morning, and ride away. The indescribable coolness and purity 
of the air seemed to quiet the fever of his brain, and lay a 
calming touch upon his nerves. His thoughts took more definite 
shape, and his face set itself in resolute lines, as he turned his 
horse’s head toward the town. 

The marvellous glow of color which heralded the sunrise had 
faded by the time he entered the long, oriental-like streets, lined 
by close-barred, flat-roofed houses, and saw the beautiful church- 
tower gilded by the first rays of sunlight. Birds were wheeling in 
and out of its open arches, and bells with clashing peal were call- 
ing men to worship God; but Fernando paid as little heed to 
the last as to the first. With averted face he rode quickly by 
the church, and took his way down the straight street toward a 
part of the town which, having been the site of the original 
Aztec village, was still altogether inhabited by Indians. It was 
called the Cienega (or swampy place) from the fact that it lay 
somewhat lower than the town, and was therefore in less need 
of irrigation, from which resulted a luxurious growth of vegeta- 
tion—so that the low adobe houses were embowered in tropical 
shade, and the gardens and fields stretching behind them were 
covered with a rich, deep green that was to be seen nowhere 
else during the dry season. 

Before one of the small, dark habitations which bordered the 
road, Fernando drew up his horse, just as a woman appeared in 
the low doorway. The level rays of sunshine fell over her tall, 
straight figure, and made her bare neck and arms—for she wore 
only the cotton skirt and white camiseta common among the 
lower orders—gleam like polished bronze, while no more purely 
' Aztec face ever met the gaze of the first conquerors of Mexico. 

“Good day, Caterina,” said the young man. “I want to see 
the viejoctto, Rosalio. Is he at home?” 

“Yes, sefior,” the woman answered, “he is in the house. I 
will call him to you—unless you will do us the honor to enter.” 
And no great lady could have invited a guest within by a more 
graceful gesture. 

“Thanks,” said Fernando. “I prefer to see him within, if 
you can send some one to my horse—” 

“At once, sefior.” She turned, and a moment later a boy 
appeared, to whom, with a word of caution, Fernando tossed his 
bridle-rein, and entered the dwelling. It was a single apartment, 
with a floor of hard and clean-swept earth, and, passing through, 
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the young man emerged into an enclosure behind, surrounded by 
one or two shed-like rooms and an adobe wall, along which cacti 
were creeping, and over which drooped heavy masses of plume-like 
foliage. Here he found an old man, spare and wiry of frame, 
as the elders of his race almost invariably are, with a skin like 
dried leather, but an eye full of brightness and intelligence, who 
was seated in a corner, under the shade of the projecting roof 
of bamboo-sticks and tiles, plaiting straw to be fashioned into 
the large, coarse sombreros worn by laborers. 

“ Ah, Rosalio, how goes it with you?” cried the young man 
cheerily, as soon as he perceived this figure. 

“Very well, sefior, that I may serve you,” answered the 
ctejocito, rising and evidently in no doubt who his visitor might 
be. “Sit down, sefior, sit down”—offering his chair. ‘ You are 
early on the road.” 

“Tt is necessary, for I have much to do,” Fernando an- 
swered as he sat down in the offered chair. “I have come to 
see you again about the Espiritu Santo Mine,” he went on 
quickly, looking up at the dark old face. “No one knows as 
much of it as you do, Rosalio, for I think you are the last of 
those who worked it in the time of the great bonanza.” 

“There is no other here of whom I know, sefior,” the old 
man answered. “Yes, I worked there in the days when silver 
was pouring out like a river; but that was long ago, before the 
times of fighting.” 

“So long ago,” said Fernando, “that I know not where to 
find another man who has seen with his own eyes the great 
veta madre. And now I want you, Rosalio, to tell me exactly 
where it lay when you saw it last.” 

He was not looking up now, so he did not see how keen the 
light in the dark eyes suddenly became; but Rosalio paused for 
a moment, as if for consideration, before he answered. Then, 
“How can I tell you that, sefior, when you do not know the 
mine?” he asked slowly. 

“T know it quite well already, and I shall soon know it 
better,” Fernando replied. “I am going to take charge of the 
work, and I wish to know where to seek for the lost lode.” 

“ You!—you are going to work the mine!” the old man said 
with astonishment. “And you wish to find the veta madre for 
the strangers who possess it now?” 

“Perhaps,” said Fernando drily. “At least I wish to know 
where lies the best prospect of finding it; and I will pay well 
for the information, if you can give it to me.” 


” 
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There was a farther pause, and then the old man squatted 
down on the ground beside the chair, and looked into his visi- 
tor’s face with an expression which made the heart of the latter 
for a moment almost cease beating, so full of meaning was it. 

“ Sefior,” said the old miner gravely, “it will be well if you 
speak plainly to me. It has not been long since you came and 
paid me to give no hint of what I knew to those who are now 
working the mine. If they found the great lode of themselves, 
you said, it was well; but there was no reason why we should 
give information to help them to it. I could guess -your reasons 
for this very well; and, even had I not been able to do so, 
your money was good, and I have held my tongue—although, 
indeed, I have not been without thought that the sefior gringo 
might pay me even better for what I know.” 

“You old traitor!’’ muttered Fernando, not without a rising 
fear lest that thought might have been acted upon, “I have 
no doubt of it.” 

“But,” Rosalio went on, without heeding these half-inaudible 
words, “now you come to tell me that you wish to learn all that 
I know, in order to find the vein for these foreigners. It is 
hard to understand, sefior.” 

“What concern of yours is it to attempt to understand it?” 
Fernando demanded haughtily. “If I pay you, is not that 
enough ?”’ 

The old man shook his head. “No, it is not enough, sefior,” 
he replied. “For I must not only be paid for what I can tell 
now, but I must have a share in that vein when it is found; 
and therefore I must deal with the man who will find and own zt.” 

The young eyes and the old ones met for a minute, and the 
latter did not quail before the angry light which shone in the 
former. The steady gaze of those keen bright orbs was indeed 
the thing which told Fernando that the old Indian held him 
in his power. Whatever his terms, they must be acceded tv, 
or else he might carry to Vyner a tale that would sweep 
away all hope of his (Fernando’s) ever finding the great lost 
lode. So, his resolve was quickly taken—Rosalio must know all, 
and be so closely bound by chains of interest that treachery 
would become impossible. Therefore it was with a strong effort 
to control himself that he spoke: 

“Whether you understand me or not, at least I understand 
you, Rosalio—and that very well. And if what you can tell 
proves to be of real value, you shall have your terms; for when 
that vein is found, I, and no other man, will be its owner. I 
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wish to know where to look for it, in order that it may ot be 
found at present. Now tell me all that you know, and I will 
give you a hundred dollars for the information.” 

“Five hundred, sefior, no less,” the other answered calmly, 
“because I do not boast, but speak the truth, when I say that 
I know where the veta madre may be found. There are tales 
that it came to an end, that the ore no longer paid. That is 
not true. Those tales were spread to save the mine in times of 
danger; and I was one of the three men who covered up the 
lode and blockaded the passages that led to it. We were sworn 
never to betray the secret; but all are dead now save me, both 
of those who ordered and those who did the work; so there is 
no further reason why I should keep the oath. And I have 
only waited to find who will be likely to pay most for what I 
can tell.” 

“Tf this be true,” said Fernando, who had grown very pale, 
“there is no need of your information. We have only to clear 
out all the old passages and workings until we find the vein 
where you left it.” 

The old man made an indifferent gesture with his hands and 
shoulders. “Try,” he said laconically, “and when you have 
failed you will be glad to come to Rosalio. We did not do our 
work by halves.” 

“And if I believe you, and, to save time and labor, pay even 
the price you ask for what you can tell, are you-sure enough of 
yourself to be certain that in all these years you have forgotten 
nothing?” 

“Nothing!” was the firm answer. “It is clearer here ’—he 
touched his head—‘“ than things which happened yesterday. I 
have asked the men now working in the mine where they are 
seeking the lode, and I smiled when they told me. For they 
will never find it there.” 

“T am sure of that,” said Fernando, “and it is because I 
wish to remain sure of it that I go into the mine. Now, under- 
stand that this is but the beginning of things between us. I 
will come again, and then we will arrange everything. Mean- 
while take this”’—there was the click of silver—“and be as 
silent as if thou, too, were dead like the rest.” 

“T have been silent for thirty years,” the old Indian an- 
swered with dignity, “and it is not likely I shall speak now 
without good reason.” 

This was so true that Fernando felt he had nothing to fear 
as he rode away from the door of the humble dwelling that 
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sheltered so great a secret. And now to see Vyner! But, know- 
ing that gentleman was not likely to be astir so early, he went to 
the home of a friend, breakfasted, and two hours later presented 
himself at the door of the house where the young Englishman 
had his quarters. 

These were as luxurious as they could be made in such a 
place, and with the limited means of transportation at command. 
Vyner had rented one of the best houses in the town, and 
brought, in ox-carts and on mule-back, the furniture which filled 
his rooms, from a city more than a hundred miles distant. From 
a flowery patio, surrounded by brick-paved, tile-roofed corridors, 
Fernando was shown into a sa/a the floor of which was covered 
with rugs, while easy-chairs and couches were placed about care- 
lessly in a manner strange to Mexican eyes, tables were covered 
with books and papers, and extended in a long, cane chair by 
one of these, smoking and reading, was Vyner himself. 

He looked up, threw down his paper, and rose with a cor- 
dial air when he saw who was his visitor. It struck Fernando 
that never had the usually. languid and supercilious man met 
him so graciously before. - 

“Ah, Sefior Sandoval,” he said, “I am very glad to see you. 
Pray be seated, and let me offer you some refreshment after 
your ride.” 

“Many thanks, sefior,” Fernando replied, with the courteous 
gesture of the hand which signifies a negative; “I have just 
breakfasted. I was unfortunate in being absent from home when 
you called to see me yesterday, but my father delivered your 
message to me, and so—I am here.” 

“To tell me, I hope, that you will accept my proposal,” said 
Vyner. “Pray take a cigar. I can recommend them as good. 
I am well aware,” he went on, after the cigar had been accepted, 
“that I may have seemed a little presumptuous in making such 
a proposal. But you have an interest in the mine almost as great 
as ours; for unless we can find the value promised, we shall not, 
of course, purchase it; and so it occurred to me that you might 
be willing to do anything that you could to insure success.” 

Fernando’s throat seemed a little husky, so that he could not 
reply at once; but after a moment he answered that it was cer- 
tainly very much to his interest that the present owners should 
succeed in working the mine, and that his best efforts were at 
their service to assist in securing that success. 

“TI had no doubt of it,” said Vyner, “and therefore I offered 
you a position which under other circumstances I am aware that 
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it would hardly be worth your while to accept. But, since our 
interest lies in the same direction, we must work together to 
win success as soon as possible. My people in London are urg- 
ing me to find the veta madre, and I am sparing no effort to 
do so; but I need a Mexican to superintend the work, one who 
will understand and can manage the men, and whose interest, 
like my own, is to discover the lost lode as speedily as possible. 
Therefore I have applied to you.” 

Perhaps Fernando had never felt until now how difficult was 
the part he had undertaken to play; for it is one thing to plot 
treachery, and another to execute it in the face of trust. Blind- 
ed by passionate, overmastering desire, he had not thought of 
all the dissimulation and double-dealing involved in the course 
upon which he had entered. For one moment he hesitated. 
Even yet it was not too late; he might still decline to enter 
into this man’s service, though keeping his own counsel regard- 
ing what he knew. Guadalupe’s imploring eyes rose before him ; 
but so strangely are human hearts constituted, that it was her 
image which steeled his wavering resolve. No, the road upon 
which he had entered was the road that led to her; and he 
would take it, no matter through what dark ways of deception 
it led, even though the foul fiend stood at the end! But in 
order to excuse his hesitation he said: 

“There is one obstacle to my accepting the position you 
offer, sefior—I have no practical knowledge of mining.” 

“That is not necessary,” Vyner replied, as he had already 
replied to the same objection from Don Ignacio. “I shall di- 
rect the work; you will only be required to see that my orders 
are faithfully executed.” 

A gleam came into Fernando’s eyes. “You are sure that I 
shall have no responsibility, that no direction of the work will 
be thrown upon me?” he inquired. 

“Not the least,” Vyner answered. “Set your mind at rest 
on that point. I allow no one else to direct the work in a 
mine of which I am in charge. I shall indicate where the work 
is to be done, and you will see that it is done—that is all.” 

“Then I accept the position,” said the young man in a clear, 
resolute tone. “If Iam to have no responsibility, if no direction 
rests with me, there is no reason why I should hesitate longer. 
Sefior Vyner, consider me in your service.” 
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V. 


And so it came to pass that, much to the surprise of his 
friends and acquaintances—who, in Mexico as in other parts of 
the world, are prone to interest themselves in what does not 
concern them—Fernando Sandoval went into the Espiritu Santo 
Mine as its manager, subject to Mr. Vyner. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the comments that passed freely from lip to lip, 
or upon the taciturn but unmistakable disapproval of his father ; 
for the young man paid absolutely no heed to these things. A 
change had come over him as every one felt and not a few re- 
marked. Once full of frank friendliness to all the world, a good 
comrade and pleasant companion, he was now become what the 
people characterize as “corto”—short in speech, reserved in 
manner, and with an air of almost moody preoccupation on his 
handsome face. “He is like a man under a spell,” some of 
them said, and indeed it was the most potent spell known to 
earth, that had been laid upon him—the spell of an overwhelm- 
ing desire for the gold which brings all things, and the posses- 
sion of which, in this as in many another case, could only be 
compassed by the loss of honor and peace of conscience. 

In these days even Guadalupe’s sweet dark eyes appealed to 
him in vain. Ever since the night on which she had spoken so 
freely to him a cloud had lain between them which the girl 
strove in vain to lift. If not his heart, at least his mind and 
his purposes were locked away from her. Save for what he had 
in a measure revealed that night, his intentions were as much a 
mystery to her as to any one else—a mystery at least as far as 
the means by which he proposed to meet his end were concerned ; 
but of the nature of that end she had not a moment’s doubt. 
Many women would have deceived themselves on this point, 
many more would have acted on the opinion that a man’s busi- 
ness did not concern them, and that it was more convenient not 
to know of methods which conscience might possibly be forced 
to condemn, and which would perhaps interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of results when obtained. But such convenient sophistry 
and blindness were not possible to this girl. She not only 
loved the man with a simplicity and directness of passion un- 
known to more complicated natures, but the very greatness of 
her love enabled her to see where he was weakest, and to lend 
an agonized strength to her desire to save him. She knew, and 
she alone, in what temptation he stood, what peril to his honor 
and his soul. She could not approach him again with words 
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unless he gave her the opportunity to do so; but her eyes 
pleaded with him ceaselessly; and he, reading their meaning 
well, turned impatiently from glances which he did not intend 
to heed. 

But one person, at least, was very well satisfied with the 
state of affairs, and that was Vyner. He had no more trouble 
with his miners. Fernando managed them admirably, and there 
were no more frictions, no more complaints, threatened insubor- 
dination and loss of valuable men to irritate him. All things 
went smoothly now, his orders were executed with fidelity and 
despatch, and if, after the lapse of a month, they were no nearer 
finding the lost lode than they had been at first, it was not 
for want of diligent work, money lavishly spent, and science ap- 
plied in the most praiseworthy manner. The last, however, did 
not meet with the approval which no doubt it deserved, from 
the Mexicans. They, who knew but one mode to work a mine, 
and that is to get at the metal in the shortest way possible, 
regarded with a wonder not unmixed with contempt the vast 
amount of what they considered useless work undertaken by the 
young Englishman on scientific principles. “The mine has never 
been worked at all,” he remarked more than once to Sandoval. 
“It has been burrowed into, and a great deal of metal extracted, 
no doubt; but it has never been opened so as to be really 
worked to any advantage.” 

“It has only yielded about a hundred millions,’ said the 
Mexican calmly, “which looks as if it had been worked to very 
great advantage. But it is not our habit to put a fortune into 
a mine in extensive works before we take anything out.” 

“Unless -a mine is well opened at the first, you can never 
tell where you are or what you have got. It is all a matter of 
chance, and you are liable to lose your lode at any time as it 
has been lost here,” Vyner replied. “Now, when I strike the 
vein there will be no more danger of loss. The lode will be 
found once and for all.” 

“Yes,” said Fernando. There was no sign of amusement on 
his impassive face. ‘And when do you think that you will 
find it?” 

“Within the next fortnight,” Vyner answered confidently. 
“T am certain that the vein lies exactly in the direction in which 
we are advancing, and when we reach it we shall find a large 
body of metal. Put as many men as possible on the work and 
press forward. I am growing very impatient to be able to re- 
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port that I have found this lode, for the money expended in the 
work has been very considerable.” 

Fernando permitted himself a slight, sardonic smile as the 
other mounted his horse—they had been standing at the entrance 
of the mine—and rode away. ‘“ No doubt,” he said to himself, 
“it has been considerable; and you may spend ten, twenty, a 
hundred times as much, and bore through the mountain, without 
finding what you seek. So much for your science!” 

Comfortably unconscious of this contemptuous opinion, Vyner 
rode down the steep mountain-path and, when he reached the 
valley, took the short-cut across the lands of La Providencia. 
It had become his habit to stop now and then at the hacienda, 
where a courteous welcome always awaited him. He did not 
pretend to disguise to himself from what source his gratification 
in these visits was derived. Certainly it was not from his con- 
versations with Don Ignacio—interesting as these might have 
proved to a different man—nor yet from the cup of chocolate 
Sefiora Sandoval was always ready to offer him. These things 
would not have tempted him even once to turn aside from his 
road and mount the hill on which the casa stood; but the chance 
of seeing Guadalupe did tempt him again and again. Had any 
one suggested that he was in love with her, he would only have 
smiled, for he thought that all possibilities of such passion had 
long since been exhausted in his nature, if indeed they had ever 
existed there. It was a sentiment very different from anything 
so primitive (he would have said) which bound him in the 
chains of a fascination not easily characterized to a woman in 
distant England; but this entanglement did not interfere in the 
least with the fancy which filled his vacant hours for the beau- 
tiful Mexican girl, and made his visits to La Providencia so 
frequent. 

Not that it followed by any means that he always saw her 
on these visits. Indeed he could not flatter himself that he ever 
did see her except by accident, and an accident which was evi- 
dently a matter of absolute indifference to her. The tranquillity 
of her manner had never varied from that of the first day he 
had seen her; yet if there was any one for whom Guadalupe 
felt a sentiment closely approaching to repugnance, it was to 
this Englishman, who seeméd to her to stand somewhat in the 
guise of Fernando’s tempter—an unconscious tempter, it was 
true; but nevertheless one who had offered him an opportunity 
which else he might have lacked. Therefore his visits were any- 
thing but a pleasure to her, and she shrank out of sight when- 
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ever he entered the house, if such a thing were at all pos- 
sible. , 

But on this afternoon it was not possible. Vyner was met 
by one of the young men—Don Ignacio’s many sons were of all 
ages—and introduced at once into the house, although both the 
heads of the family chanced to be absent. It devolved upon 
Guadalupe therefore, who in the default of a daughter always 
took the place of one, to come and offer the mariendo, or after- 
noon chocolate, to the guest. He accepted it, more for the 
pleasure of being served by her than for any other reason, and 
on a table in one corner of the corridor a frothy cup of the 
mild, sweet beverage was soon placed, together with a tray of 
bread and cakes. As Vyner dawdled over the collation, at 
which courtesy required that Guadalupe should bear him com- 
pany, although Felipe, growing tired, soon found an excuse to 
vanish, he felt very well repaid for his ride, of which this had 
really been the objective point. The corridor, or gallery, on 
which he sat extended on three sides of the open court around 
which the house was built, the fourth side being formed by a 
wall, through which a door led to the corrals beyond. Over 
this wall a vine, bearing great clusters of purple flowers, flung 
itself in wild luxuriance, forming a splendid mass of color; in 
the midst of the fazzo a tall palm-tree lifted its royal crown of 
plumy foliage far above the house; golden roses climbed against 
the white pillars that supported the roof of the corridors, and 
as the afternoon breeze entered the court and stirred the leaves 
and blossoms, a waft of almost overpowering fragrance came to 
Vyner from a great straggling bush of heliotrope just before 
him. Never after did the odor of heliotrope reach him without 
conjuring up the foreign, picturesque scene—the sky of burning 
turquoise looking down into the court so full of tropical forms 
and colors; the wide, shaded galleries with large, cool rooms 
opening upon them; the sound of women’s voices talking voluble 
Spanish in the kitchen, and the beautiful, delicate face of the 
girl who sat opposite him, with a rebosa of some silky material 
thrown lightly over her graceful head and flung in lines of per- 
fect drapery across her shoulders. ‘“ What a picture she would 
make!” thought the young man, although there was little of the 
artist in his soul; and then he found himself wondering what 
was the meaning of the intent, almost wistful gaze which he met 
more than once in her eyes. 

“You will allow me?” he said, taking out his cigar-case after 
having finally finished the cup of chocolate. “It is a charming 
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characteristic of Mexican ladies that they never object to to- 
bacco—and I cannot resist the pleasure of resting here a little 
longer. The ride to the mine is a fatiguing one.” 

“You found everything going well at the mine, I hope,” she 
said with the wistfulness of glance he had already noted, and a 
hesitation of manner new to her. “And my cousin—he executes 
your orders according to your wishes?” 

“ Admirably,” answered Vyner, who felt for once disposed to 
make himself amiable. “He is the most capable subordinate 
that I have ever had; understands at once what I wish done, 
and sees that my orders are executed promptly and faithfully. 
I shall always be grateful to Don Fernando for the relief from 
annoyance which he has secured to me,” he added, turning his 
face aside to let out a delicate cloud of blue, fragrant smoke 
from between his lips. 

Because his face was turned he did not see the swift expres- 
sion that crossed Guadalupe’s. In truth his words of praise for 
Fernando smote her with a hot sense of shame and reproach, as 
if herself had been a traitor; and these feelings were mirrored 
for an instant in her sensitive countenance. But she clasped 
her hands together tightly in her lap, under cover of the table, 
and spoke with her usual quietness : ’ 

“And the lost lode—is there a prospect that you will find 
i a 

He smiled. “It is only a question of time, finding that,” he 
said lightly. “It was lost because there was no scientific know- 
ledge in the method of working the mine. We are approaching 
the spot where I expect to strike it; and in a few day I shall 
be able to report how much of the old, fabulous bonanza is 
left.” 

A flash of hope came into her eyes, giving them a sudden 
radiance that was not lost upon Vyner, though he wondered a 
little what he had said to account for it. Ah, if this were but 
true !—if the lost lode could be found! “ Madre de Dios, grant 
that it may be so!” the girl whispered to herself. Whether Fer- 
nando had failed in his plans, or whether he had abandoned 
them, did not matter very much so long as the mercy of Heaven , 
saved him from actual treachery and dishonor. A wonderful 
sweetness was in’ her face as she looked at Vyner. 

“T hope that it may be so, sefior,” she said earnestly. “I 
trust that you may find the lode very soon. For you must be 
in much suspense until it is reached, not knowing if it has been 
exhausted or not. My cousin does not spare himself in your 
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service,” she added, glad not to shrink from mentioning Fer- 
nando’s connection with the mine. “We hardly see him at all. 
Night as well as day he is at the mine.” 

“Don Fernando is very vigilant,” said Vyner, “but I am not 
responsible for monopolizing so much of his time, sefiorita. Of 
late we have not been working in the mine at night.” 

He did not think of the significance his words might bear 
until he was startled by their effect upon her. The light died 
out of her eyes as suddenly as the flame of a candle is extin- 
guished, and she turned pale to the lips. Vyner could not doubt 
that his information had dealt a blow—how deep he could only 
guess by the expression of her face. He saw at once that Fer- 
nando had cloaked absences from home by a pretext of work 
in the mine that did not exist; but why Guadalupe should be 
so much concerned thereat he did not know. He was only sorry 
that he had so abruptly enlightened her. 

“It is possible,” he added, hesitating a little, in his doubt 
what to say, “that he may have been working some of the men 
at night without consulting me. He, too, is very anxious to 
find the lode.” 

“Yes,” said Guadalupe. Her lips felt dry and stiff, as she 
uttered the word that seemed to her to contain a terrible irony 
of assent. Anxious to find the lode! T7zhat, then, was what Fer- 
nando was doing in the long nights when she had lain awake, 
listening vainly for his coming and praying for him. Her heart 
turned sick with the revulsion from the hope of a moment be- 
fore, and she dropped her eyes that Vyner might not read in 
them the fear that filled her soul. 

He read enough, however, to see that she was much disturbed, 
and that his pleasant hour was over. With a very sincere in- 
ward malediction upon Fernando, he rose to go. “There is 
some mystery,” he thought, as he rode away. “That cousin of 
hers is after some mischief, which she suspects. But what is it 


to her?” 


VI. 


In the strange chances of human affairs it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to say what is due to accident, and what to that powerful 
yet seemingly blind influence which the ancients called Fate, and 
for which the moderns have found no better name; but it was 
apparently an accident, pure and simple, that turned Vyner’s 
conjectures regarding Guadalupe, and her concern over her cou-: 
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sin’s absence, into the channel of suspicion regarding the 
mine. 

It was about an hour after he had left the hacienda, as he 
was nearing the town, riding slowly in the short but exquisite 
interval between sunset and nightfall, that he overtook a man 
walking with long, elastic steps by the side of the road, who 
turned and saluted him. Vyner knew him at once as one of 
the miners, whose stalwart frame and intelligent face he had 
often remarked, and in this idle moment there seemed nothing 
better to do than to draw rein by his side and exchange a few 
words, while observing the effective picture he made as he kept 
step easily with the horse—a tall, straight, finely-formed figure, 
with head superbly poised and features of striking regularity, the 
clear bronze of his skin contrasting with his white cotton gar- 
ments and the red blanket he carried flung over his shoulder. 

“ And so, Antonio,” said Vyner, ‘you are on your way in to 
town. It is a long walk after a day’s work; do you take it 
every night ?” 

“ Yes, sefior,” the man answered, looking up with dark, liquid 
eyes under the shade of his wide sombrero. “Since we no 
longer work in the mine at night, I prefer to go to the town. 
The walk is little to me—I am strong. And Don Fernando 
does not wish the men to remain at the mine,” he added, after 
a pause long enough to give a shade of significance to the 
words, 

Vyner was conscious of a sense of surprise, but he did not 
answer fora moment. Then he said quietly, ‘‘ Why does he ob- 
ject to their remaining ?” 

The man lifted his shoulders with the gesture which signifies 
many different things. ‘“ Quzen sabe?” he replied in the invaria- 
ble formula of his people. ‘ We only know that it is his wish 
that no one but the watchman should remain near the mine at 
night ; so most of the men sleep in the village at the foot of 
the mountain, but I prefer to go to the town.” 

There was a moment's pause, while the man’s feet and the 
horse’s feet beat time together on the dusty road and the last 
fires of sunset burned above the blue mountain crests. Vyner 
was looking straight before him, but he did not see either the 
light, flame-tinted clouds, or the broad, white highway that 
stretched to the yellow walls and masses of green foliage which 
marked the town. Instead, he saw, without a conscious effort 
of memory, Guadalupe’s pale face with its startled expression ; 
and an instinct was borne in upon him that there was some 
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connection between that expression and the information he had 
just received. Why did she look so strangely, so like one who 
had received a blow, when she heard that the mine was not 
worked at night? And why should Fernando object to the 
men remaining there at night? Vyner’s mind was acute enough 
when once roused, and although he did not leap to a conclusion 
sufficiently to say to himself that some treachery was on foot, 
he felt a defined suspicion of his accomplished subordinate 
which he determined to lose no time in putting to a test. He 
would not condescend to question the miner farther, or to allow 
him to suppose that matters were going on in the mine of 
which he (Vyner) was ignorant, although there was something 
in the man’s glance which seemed to convey a hint of warning. 
But this sign of intelligence only made the young Englishman 
more resolved to give no opportunity for additional disclosures. 
Whatever was to be learned, he would learn for himself, not 
from servants or spies. When he spoke again, therefore, it was 
to ask some indifferent question connected with the progress of 
the work, and a few minutes later, as they were close upon the 
town, he touched his horse with the spur and rode on. 

But it was impossible to ride away from the thoughts which 
had been suggested, and indeed he had no desire to do so. 
His languid indifference fell from him like a garment; the mere 
suspicion of being fooled and betrayed roused all the fire that 
was in his nature, and he did not look like a man who would 
be very pleasant to deal with as, with bent brows and set lips, 
he rode through the streets of the town to his own house. 

There, three hours later, he sat on the corridor before the 
sala, through the open door of which a reading-lamp and table 
covered with books and papers showed invitingly. But these 
things had no attraction for him to-night. He preferred the 
semi-obscurity of the wide corridor, where he sat smoking and 
looking at the flower-filled patio flooded with lustrous moonlight, 
for, like a great silver balloon, the moon was riding high in the 
violet heaven. Of the beauty of lunar radiance in these regions, 
elevated so far above the surface of the earth into the tropical 
sky, language can give no idea. But just as the sunlight pos- 
sesses here a glory which lower and colder lands never know, 
often weighing down the eyelids by dazzling excess of light, so 
moonlight becomes an almost unearthly splendor, a divine white 
lustre which renders the old familiar earth a veritable land of 
enchantment, and turns night into a fairer, sublimated day. 
Nothing could have been better than this brilliant light for the 
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purpose which Vyner was meditating, and when about half-past 
ten o’clock a servant came to inquire if he should close the 
house, he was astonished to receive an order to saddle a horse. 

“Two horses, sefior?” the man asked, hesitating an instant. 

“No,” Vyner answered. “What should I want with two 
horses ?” 

“T thought that since he is going out in the night, the 
sefior would wish me to accompany him,” the mozo replied, with 
a surprise that was evidently for the question. 

But Vyner, like most of his race, was physically fearless; 
and the thought of taking the man as a matter of precaution 
did not occur to him. He was going on an errand which he 
had no idea of confiding to any one, and he replied perempto- 
rily that he wanted only one horse and would go alone. Alone, 
therefore, half an hour later, he rode away, bidding the servant 
be on guard to admit him without delay when he returned. 

The lustre of the moonlight made everything as clearly per- 
ceptible as at high noonday, when he rode along the silent 
streets, between lines of close-barred, flat-roofed houses with 
sharply accentuated shadows, around the plaza with its empty 
stone benches, its motionless trees and plants, and the basin of 
its fountain lying like a mirror in which the sailing queen of 
night might see her fairness reflected, down the streets where 
occasional groups of people were gathered about a still open 
doorway, or a picturesquely draped man stood talking through 
the window-bars to an invisible girl within. Once a party of 
young men passed, singing softly with low, full-throated sounds, 
and touching lightly now and then the strings of a guitar which 
one of them held. But for the most part the streets were de- 
serted, with only the bark of a dog or the ring of his horse’s 
hoofs to break their stillness, as he passed on out into the open 
country, where the white glory lay spread over the wide plain 
and encircling heights, revealing every feature of the scene with 
magical clearness, while not a leaf stirred or animal moved. 

The air was deliciously cool and fresh, the moisture of the 
night sufficient to keep the light dust from rising, and the 
expedition began to commend itself to Vyner as a rather enjoy- 
able experience. For reflection had almost convinced him that 
the suspicion which had suggested itself was absurd, that noth- 
ing could be going on at the mine of which he was ignorant. 
But it was as well to satisfy himself. Guadalupe’s face still rose 
before him in disagreeable connection with the words of the 
miner; and if the Sefior Don Fernando Sandoval was indeed 
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playing any tricks, he should speedily discover that he (Vyner) 
was not a safe man to play them upon. So he rode on, along 
the broad, white road, through the silent valley, while the night 
seemed to grow more brilliant with every passing hour, so won- 
derful was the radiance that rested like a mantle of silver over 
the far-reaching landscape. 

He entered as usual the gates of La Providencia, skirting 
the hill on which the casa stood, but rising to a level with it 
as he reached the rear of its large enclosure. Everything here 
was wrapped in a stillness as profound as that which rested 
elsewhere; and with its closed doors and high-encircling wall, 
the house presented the appearance of.a fort. Through an air 
so motionless and so clear sound is carried far with wonderful 
distinctness, and it was not surprising that the clatter of the 
horse’s feet on the stony hillside, which struck loud on Vyner’s 
own ear, should have penetrated with almost as much clearness 
to another ear, strung tense with painful listening in the ap- 
parently sleeping house. 

For Guadalupe, lying wide awake, heard the first distant 
hoof-stroke and sprang at once erect, saying to herself, “ Fer- 
nando!” An instant carried her to the open window, and 
there, as the sound came nearer, she recognized that the horse- 
man was not approaching the house but passing by. She leaned 
out, listening eagerly, all her senses quickened by apprehension, 
and in a few moments was convinced that the rider, whoever he 
might be, was going to the mine, since he rode toward the 
mountain, and where else in those solitudes could any one be 
bound? Was he Fernando? No one else (except Vyner, of 
whom she did not think) was likely to be on horseback. If it 
were Fernando, where had he been, and where was he going 
now? Might she not intercept him and stop him, induce him 
to listen to her prayers and abandon the dark work he had in 
hand? She knew the road; it passed around the hill and after 
a wide curve passed near the corrals at the back of the house. 
Could she not speak to him there? It was at least worth while 
to make the effort, far better than to remain passive in power- 
lessness and misery. She paused only to thrust her feet into 
slippers and throw a shawl around her, then quickly and noise- 
lessly sped out into the moonlight-flooded fatio, where the air 
was heavy with the languorous perfume of flowers, through the 
back courts, past the stable where the mules and horses stood, 
through a corral where the great oxen lay sleeping heavily near 
their yokes and carts, into another where the cows, brought up 
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for the evening’s milking, lifted their heads and glanced at. her, 
and so came to the wall which was the outward boundary of 
the premises. Here she listened for a moment. Yes, she was 
in time. The horseman was drawing near. Sharp and clear the 
horse’s hoofs rang now on the stillness of the night as the rider 
leisurely mounted the acclivity and followed the road which 
would bring him within a few feet of the wall. 

But how should she communicate with him through the wall, 
which was at least ten feet high, and in which there was no 
gate? This she had already settled in her mind. The wall was 
built of rough, unplastered adobes, very thick, but worn and 
broken in many places with the action of time and weather, 
thus offering a rough surface on the inner side which it was 
possible for any one with great agility, and indifference to 
abrasions of skin, to climb. Guadalupe felt certain that, nerved 
by her present purpose, she could climb it. She swept one 
glance over the surface to ascertain the best place for her ven- 
ture, and then began to climb, clutching the points offered by 
the rough bricks with her delicate hands, and setting her small 
feet with desperate energy into the cavities from which they 
too often slipped. At another moment she must have failed, 
for the effort was indeed a desperate one; but the sound of 
those nearing hoof-strokes filled her with the strength and cou- 
rage of despair. Another instant and Fernando must be gone 
beyond her reach. What did anything else matter in com- 
parison to saying one word to him, one word which might have 
the power to move him! Clasping afresh the sharp and brittle 
points of brick, she raised herself with convulsive energy and 
looked over the wall. The rider was just abreast with the spot 
where she stood, and in the white radiance of the moonlight 
she saw him clearly. For a moment she hung, motionless as if 
suddenly carved in stone, with the words she had been about 
to utter frozen, as it were, on her lips. Her dark eyes distend- 
ed as she looked at him; but he rode by, unconscious of their 
gaze, and when she saw him turn up the mountain toward the 
mine she dropped, heedless of her torn and bleeding hands, to 
the foot of the wall and lay there for an instant as if she had 
fainted. 

But it was only for an instant. Terror roused her quickly 
to action and life. She grasped the situation almost without 
thought. Vyner had heard or suspected something, and was on 
his way to the mine to verify the report or suspicion. And 
Fernando was there! Of that she was sure. What he was 
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doing she did not know; only an instinct assured her that it 
was something which would make a meeting with Vyner of ter- 
rible danger to both men. What could she do? Ah! pitying 
God, what could she do? Go and warn Fernando? Was that 
possible? Yes, she said to herself, with Heaven helping her, it 
was possible. Vyner, it is true, was on horseback; but the road 
was circuitous and very steep that wound up the mountain, and 
he must ride slowly, while she knew the path which the miners 
always followed in ascending and descending; a straight and 
terrible climb up the mountain's side, but counting barely two 
miles, while the road covered five. If she could make those 
two miles before Vyner accomplished his five, she might even 
yet save Fernando from—God alone knew what! Detection and 
dishonor certainly, and crime perhaps, for if the two men met 
who could say what result might follow? 

“JT can but try,” she thought; and gathering herself up, she 
fled swiftly as she had come, passing like a spirit through the 
sleeping animals, through the odorous patio where the arches 
and pillars of the corridor lay in sharp, black outlines of shadow 
on the pavement, and the household slumbered peacefully be- 
hind their closed doors, and on the great front door, the mas- 
sive portals of which were closely barred, while a mozo lay 
sleeping on his mat in the arched passage that led to it. This 
man was the only difficulty. If he waked—well, she must run 
the risk of that, and hope in such case to induce him to be 
silent, but he slept heavily, and murmuring prayers, that slipped 
from her lips like the beads of a rosary through the fingers, she 
undid the bolts and bars that at another time would have de- 
fied her strength, swung open the heavy door and darted away 
like a greyhound into the white, silent night, taking the lonely 
and difficult path that led up the mountain’s steep ascent. 


VII. 


Little suspecting whose eyes had been bent upon him as he 
passed the corrals of the hacienda, Vyner rode up the moun- 
tain, pausing now and again at the turns of the winding way to 
cast a glance over the wide prospect that lay below him flooded 
with silver mist: The marvellous beauty of the scene, bathed 
in this unearthly radiance, touched even his sluggish faculty of 
admiration; and as he mounted higher and the wonderful pano- 
rama unrolled to its farthest mountain barriers, while the air 
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grew fresher and the violet heaven seemed bending nearer, he 
admitted to himself that he was well repaid for this midnight 
ride even if he discovered nothing. 

And when he reached the mine it did not appear as if he 
were likely to discover anything, or indeed as if there was any- 
thing to be discovered. All was wrapped in the deep repose 
of silence and absolute desertion. In the brilliant moonlight the 
roughly-arched entrance of the tunnel which led into the mine, 
with its massive door closed and locked, had something weird 
in its appearance; and unimaginative as he was, Vyner thought 
of Old World legends of gnomes and elves and their treasures 
buried in the deep hearts of the mountains. He dismounted 
from his horse and, fastening the animal, looked around for the 
watchman, but no sign of this functionary was visible. “ Asleep, 
I suppose,” the young man said to himself, feeling more and 
more convinced that there was no foundation for the suspicion 
which had been excited in his mind. But in order to satisfy 
himself that the watchman was on the ground, he walked 
toward a hut near the mouth of the tunnel, where the man had 
his quarters. The moonlight poured in at the open door and 
showed his recumbent form wrapped in his blanket and stretch- 
ed on the mat which makes the sole bed of the laboring class 
of Mexico. His deep breathing was sufficient evidence that he 
slept heavily, and Vyner’s quick sense of odor assured him 
that there was a special reason for this heaviness of slumber. 
The peculiar pungent fumes of the vwino de mescal filled the 
small apartment, and testified that it might be easier to waken 
a log than the man who lay sleeping under its influence. Vyner 
stood for a moment looking down upon him. He was evidently 
intoxicated, oblivious and unconscious of everything; and on 
perceiving this suspicion again wakened in the young man’s 
mind. With such a guardian anything was possible. He felt 
now that he could not leave the mine without assuring himself 
farther that no treachery was going on. But how could he 
enter? The great fortress-like door was locked, and the key 
was of course in the possession of Fernando Sandoval. He felt 
so sure of this, that it was with no intention of searching for, 
or hope of finding it, that his glance swept over the inside of 
the hut and was attracted by a gleam of metal, as the moon- 
beams fell upon a rude bench opposite the door. Revealed by 
their touch, something lay shining there that bore the appear- 
ance of one of the great keys that are fashioned in Mexico for 
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the most ordinary locks, and that might serve for the gates of 
a medieval city. He made a step forward and took it up. 
Yes, it was the- key; but why it should be lying there beside 
the sleeping watchman raised another question in his mind. It 
was as if some one, entering hastily, had laid the key carelessly 
down and forgotten it. But who? Vyner did not pause to 
consider the question. With the key in his possession entrance 
to the mine was assured, and turning quickly he left the hut 
and walked toward the massive door set in the frowning rock. 

As he emerged from the hut into the broad moonlight which 
poured full upon the spot, a breathless, hurrying figure that had 
just gained the edge of the forest paused with what barely 
escaped being a cry and shrank trembling back into the shadow 
of the trees. Poor Guadalupe! Not for one instant had she 
spared herself on the steep and terrible ascent. She who had 
never before been outside the walls of her home without pro- 
tection had not heeded the loneliness of the midnight and of 
the forest, had not thought of possible danger to herself, had 
not faltered over the exertion which would have taxed the 
energies of the strongest man, in hurrying without rest or pause 
up the almost precipitous mountain-side; yet despite all, Heaven 
had not heard her prayers—she came too late! The perception 
of this, when she saw Vyner emerge from the watchman’s hut, 
seemed for a moment almost to annihilate her. The passionate 
desire to attain her end which until now had upheld her was 
in that instant extinguished in bitter disappointment, and her 
physical frame simply collapsed. She sank down on the ground, 
and so remained in the shadow, a dark, motionless heap. 

But not for long. She had indeed failed in that for which 
she had come; she was too late to warn Fernando, but her 
anxiety for him was none the less like a consuming fire. Was 
he here? was the meeting, the conflict she feared about to take 
place? She could not lie down and die from sheer exhaustion 
while these questions were yet unanswered. She lifted her head, 
dragged herself to her knees, and, sheltered behind the trunk of 
a large tree, watched with eyes full of burning eagerness the 
movements of Vyner. She saw him unlock the great door, 
light a candle which he had brought from the watchman’s hut, 
and enter the mine. She followed with agonized gaze the last 
flicker of his light as he disappeared in the tunnel. What 
would he find? She forgot to take comfort from the thought 
that the door having been locked, he was therefore not likely to 
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find anything where he had gone. She only longed to follow 
him, and knowing this was impossible, knelt trembling and pray- 
ing in the shadow of the trees. 

Vyner meanwhile had entered the tunnel, with his candle held 
before him, but he had not taken many steps when he was sur- 
prised by a peculiar noise somewhat like the beating of distant 
drums, or the sound of machinery in motion, which, coming so un- 
expectedly to his ears in a place where the quiet of the grave 
usually reigned, startled even his steady nerves that were already 
perhaps a little tried by the loneliness of the situation and the 
possible danger of the errand on which he was bound. He stood 
still, listening intently and conscious that his heart was beating 
more quickly than its wont. But in a few seconds the whirring 
noise came nearer and nearer, until he was encompassed by a 
cloud of flying objects that surrounded the light in his hand and 
flew in his face, nearly smothering him. He struck at them right 
and left, and succeeded in clearing them away sufficiently to see 
that they were myriads of bats which had been roused from 
their slumbers in the roof of the tunnel, and attracted by the 
light of the candle, rushed toward it. He recovered himself, 
smiled at his momentary dismay, and, passing on, descended the 
shaft which led into the mine and entered its lower levels. Here 
stillness reigned, broken only by the musical sound of trickling 
water as it percolated through the crevices of the rock, and fell 
into the deep pool at the bottom of the shaft which formed its 
receptacle, from whence the gigantic pump forced it to the sur- 
face and thus drained the mine. In these dark galleries Vyner’s 
solitary candle made but a faint illumination, yet even its rays, 
striking on the sides of the rocky walls, showed now and then 
brilliant effects from the masses of metal, shining with moisture, 
in which, like jewels gleaming out of the obscurity, the glistening 
fragments of pyrites gave back the light. It might have been 
the treasure-house of the gnomes indeed, to all appearance at 
these moments; but Vyner paid no heed to this delusive bright- 
ness. What he sought were evidences of more real value. He 
was determined to discover if anything was being concealed from 
him with regard to the vein—if perhaps the long-lost lode had 
been discovered and the discovery not reported to him—for such 
was the definite form which his suspicion had taken. With this 
end in view he made his way to the farthest point where the 
work had penetrated, and there, holding his candle close to the 
wall of rock, examined it with closest attention, foot by foot. 
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It was while he was thus engaged that a sound came to his 
ear which startled him far more than the onset of the bats had 
done, which, in fact, astonished him beyond measure, and almost 
caused him to drop the candle from his hand. 

It was the echo of a dull, distant thud, regularly recurring, 
which only a practised ear could have distinguished in the first 
place or understood in the second; but Vyner had been enough 
in mines to recognize at once the stroke of a miner’s pick, the 
sound of which came faint but distinctly audible through the 
rock, as if from men at work far in the bowels of the earth. 
Lost in amazement, he stood for several minutes listening, with 
his sense of hearing strained to its utmost tension. Of the nature 
and meaning of the sound he had not an instant’s doubt—but 
where was it? He had been through all the workings of the 
mine and found them absolutely deserted. If there were any 
other workings he was ignorant of their existence; yet such 
workings there must be, for he soon satisfied himself that the 
sound proceeded from a point in advance of where he stood, 
though not in the line of his drift. “By Heaven!” he said 
aloud, and his voice sounded strangely in his own ears, as it 
rang hollow from the surrounding rocks, “there zs dastardly 
treachery here! They are working on the vein, and they have 
some secret entrance to the mine of which I know nothing; but . 
I will find it!” 

He turned, fierce determination in every line of his face, all 
thought of prudence forgotten, all recollection of the peril he 
would incur if, alone and unarmed, he should come upon men 
who might be rendered desperate by discovery. The idea of go- 
ing away, and returning sensibly and safely on the morrow to 
search, did not for an instant occur to him. Fury possessed him 
—the fury of a passionate man who feels himself tricked and de- 
ceived. And one thought oniy filled his soul—to find those who 
were deceiving him. 

With candle uplifted, ominously shining eyes under knitted 
brows, and grimly compressed lips, he went again through all 
the workings of this part of the mine, carefully examining if 
there were any means of access to the point beyond, from 
whence the sounds proceeded. But the closest scrutiny revealed 
no way of approach, and he was finally constrained to the de- 
cision that entrance must be sought from the surface. Pausing, 
therefore, only long enough to locate the sound as well as possi- 
ble and fix the necessary bearings in his mind, he took his way 
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back to the upper world, and presently came out from the tun- 
nel to the white glory of moonlight and the fresh, cool air 
beyond. 

The contrast of the dark depths he had left to the divine 
beauty of earth and heaven, would at another moment have 
struck him deeply; but now he was too much absorbed in the one 
thought which possessed him to heed it at all. He did not pause 
a moment, but, to Guadalupe’s surprise, turned sharply and strode 
up the mountain, which towered several hundred feet above the 
small plateau before the entrance of the tunnel. He remembered 
that higher up were the deserted mouths of many old shafts which 
had been used in the ancient working of the mine, but were now 
entirely abandoned, and he said to himself that of necessity it was 
by some of these that the mine had been entered. He had fixed 
the bearings of the betraying sounds below so well in his mind 
that he had no difficulty in deciding where such a shaft would 
probably be found; and truly enough, when he reached the spot 
there was the shaft; the débris, which in daytime served to con- 
ceal it, laid to one side, and its open mouth revealing the notched 
pole which, set on end, serves for a ladder in all but the great- 
est Mexican mines. 

Of Vyner’s prudence it is impossible to say anything, but of 
his courage there can be no question, for recognizing at once 
that this shaft was used for the purpose he suspected, he again 
lighted his candle and without an instant’s hesitation descended 
into it. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE ROYAL PATRONESS OF COLUMBUS. 


THE approach of the great Exposition to be held in Chi- 
cago leads our thoughts to recall with more than habitual inte- 
rest the names of those illustrious personages upon whom, by 
divine appointment, fell the mission to bring to the western 
continent the boons of civilization and Christianity. It was 
always entertaining to contemplate the career of Isabella of 
Castile. Among the women who became great in empire, fame 
has raised her name and memory the highest of all; nor among 
kings and emperors has ever been one who, considered all in 
all, was more than, if indeed fully, her equal. Many particular 
gifts a prince must have in order to be fit for the rule of a na- 
tion already great and established in peace. But to take one 
in smallness, weakness, and obscurity, and, by the discipline of 
laws and other instrumentalities of domestic polity and through 
long, exhausting wars, raise it to greatness, requires so many 
more that it is not to be wondered upon how few they have 
been bestowed. Rare is the combination of the qualities of ever 
acquiring and ever holding; of guiding in peace and in war; 
the rigorousness of a conquering monarch over enemies, domes- 
tic and foreign, with purest patriotism and with tenderest com- 
passion for suffering of every kind and degree; the courage of 
persistent, absolute, annihilating conquest with the love of peace 
and liberty undiminished and untempted; and all these inspired 
and regulated by reliance upon celestial support, the same in all 
phases of fortune from the beginning to the end. In all these 
gifts this earth, in our opinion, has never produced a prince 
who was quite the equal of Isabella. 

Misfortune, even bare neglect, during the periods of child- 
hood and youth, are benign things to spirits exalted enough to 
comprehend their value, and so in after-times to look back to 
them, not only without bitterness but with gratitude. The 
aversion of her brother, sprung mainly from the consciousness 
of his inferiority by every scale of comparison, suffered her, like 
the English Elizabeth at Hatfield, to live in the seclusion of 
Arevalo, where she got such education as was possible, learning 
and practising the duties becoming a gentlewoman—no more, no 
less. Against her will as much as her sense of duty to the 
country and her family, malcontents, among them the best men 
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in the kingdom, noting the general suffering from that brother’s 
misrule, would have made her head of a party in opposition to 
him. Her persistent refusal to give countenance to the move- 
ment did not subdue the apprehensions of the profligate weak- 
ling. These were exasperated more intensely when his scheme 
to marry her to one of his favorites was thwarted by a resolu- 
tion as strong in resistance as it was destined to be in advance. 
Rather: than be made to wed a suitor who was not of her 
choice, she escaped to Valladolid, and, after a tryst with Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon, first gave him her heart and then became his 
wife. When this brother died and the way was rightfully open- 
ed, with the womanly modesty which had marked her behavior 
in the seclusion of girlhood, and of a young wife thitherto poor 
in every sort of dowry save youth, health, beauty, virtue, affec- 
tion, and an understanding whose compass was far beyond what 
she or her husband believed to exist, she ascended the throne. 
The student of history knows well the conditions of Castile 
and Aragon at the union of these two young princes, so fit for 
each other in gifts and opportunities. In both countries society 
had more immunity from oppression by the crown than that in 
any other European monarchy; that is, society among the 


upper classes. These might but they did not oppress the lower, 
because, outside of the claims of feudal affection, sprung from 
protection and loyal following, their interest prompted to cle- 
mency and indulgence, and the wearer of the crown was warn- 
ed against rash interference with control that was claimed for 


their own. 
It was an auspicious union of beauty most excellent with 


manhood the knightliest. Yet the bride, however shining in 
loyalty to conjugal affection and obligation, must not forget 
what was due to the memory of her forefathers and to her peo- 
ple of Castile. A short speech was attributed to Ferdinand not 
long before the marriage—one of those brief utterances which, 
being easy to*remember when spoken by men in high place, 
prove often far more consequential than studied, elaborate 
harangues. It was as to what he would do and would not do 
when become husband of the queen of that proud people. It 
was not unnatural for a young prince, strong and gallant, to 
feel and even give expression to a prophecy of how he would 
use such splendid opportunities. Yet, young as she was, thither- 
- to obedient to maternal and marital control, with all womanly 
modesty in spirit, simple in manners, tastes, and ideas, devoted 
as any wife in all Spain to him who was to be father of her 
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children, she remembered then and she never did forget that it 
was she, and not her husband, who was sovereign of Castile. 
He covered, as a man with extraordinary grace of personal 
manners may cover, outward expression to chagrin at the dis- 
appointment of a confident hope. He let her cling to him as 
a wife whose dependence, despite some known infidelities of his 
own, was as true-hearted as that of any other woman in the 
whole world; and in time, when he found that he could not do 
otherwise, he bowed before her as a sovereign who was as much 
a sovereign in her own hereditary kingdom of Castile as was 
Louis XI. in France or Henry VII. in England. 

It was well for Spain and for civilization that it was so. 
Castile had become chiefest among the kingdoms of Spain, hav- 
ing absorbed Leon, Estramadura, and Andalusia. Above was 
Aragon, the independent spirit of whose many chiefs.made of it 
rather a weak republic than a vigorous monarchy, and below was 
the kingdom of the Moors, whose conquests in arts and in arms 
for many centuries had been threatening the destruction of 
Christian institutions and ideas in all western Europe. Need 
was to all Spain of a prince competent for all the exigencies of 
statesmanship and warfare. Conquest of this people to the last 
stronghold was as necessary as the extinguishing of a devouring 
fire. This young woman, simple, chaste, devout, recognized this 
necessity as clearly as the great rulers in all times have compre- 
hended the difficulties and dangers upon whose resistance and 
overcoming have depended empire and peace. Giving to her 
husband all of herself except what belonged to God and her 
country, she understood too well the highway of her own des- 
tiny to devolve upon him its conduct. Therefore the ministers 
whom she placed in the lead of public affairs were chosen by 
herself, sometimes adopting suggestions of Ferdinand, more often 
acting against what were known to be his desires in behalf of 
his own family or his favorite followers. Deviating from the 
habits of predecessors, who were wont to select among the great 
lords, her penetrating eyes were ever searching for fitriess, 
whether among grandees or hidalgoes, clergy or lawyers; and 
when found, she brought it into her service and afterwards 
trusted, supported, and rewarded it. Mendoza and Gonsalvo, 
each of whom was to become among the most famous of all 
time, were of her making. Courage and virtue must triumph 
when moving hand-in-hand. The high exaltation of some 
individuals among the clergy for a time led te apprehension 
that religious zeal might lead to the slighting of some part of 
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what was due to the civil liberties of the people. Yet it was 
shown that she was as patriotic as devout; that instead of 
subtracting from those liberties, she felt it to be her mission 
to protect, enlarge, and extend them. A signal instance in 
evidence of the truth of this occurred in 1486, after a riot at 
Truxillo, which had been incited by certain priests, at which, in 
defiance of the civil authorities, a person was rescued along with 
his companions in prison. When news of the outrage reached 
the queen orders, destined to receive prompt obedience, were 
despatched for the arrest and punishment of the leading rioters, 
and banishment from the realm of every ecclesiastic among 
them. This, with several similar occurrences, served to fix in all 
minds the assurance that the powers of the royal prerogative 
were lodged where they would be exerted for the conservation 
and the exaltation of every constitutional privilege appertaining 
to every subject. 

When a sovereign can thus conquer the hearts of his peo- 
ple, he has put out of his way the most important difficulty be- 
fore the advancement of his policy. The ultimate aim of that 
policy with Isabella was to unite the separated ‘states of Spain 
under a government great, just, benignant, Christian. Ineffably 
sweet to her heart, both as queen and as mother, was the birth 
of her first-born son to rule in his single person the kingdoms of 
Castile and Aragon.. The beauty of his childhood and youth 
gave a promise so felicitous that none could entertain a fear 
that Heaven would disappoint it. At all events, she to whom 
it was fondest and dearest would trust it with Heaven while 
going on with her own appointed preparatory work. In her 
mind was fixed an idea as assured as the consciousness of her 
own being: it was that conquest and expulsion of the Moors 
were inevitable contingencies in the affairs, not only of Castile 
and Aragon but of all Spain and all Europe. As for the exis- 
tence of amity between the two peoples, it would have been as 
vain to expect that as the. peaceful coalescence of any two ele- 
ments in the physical world between which from the very be- 
ginning nature had put perennial hostility. The Moors, more 
acquainted with arts, had conquered—and had they been able 
would have enslaved or extinguished—and they had actually cast 
out the original inhabitants, their advance having been stopped 
only by the mountains of Asturias. In time the conquered be- 
came learned in the arts by which they had been overcome, and 
then they turned upon their conquerors and recovered what had 
been lost, except the territory whose chief head was at Granada. 
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Vast debts from governments to peoples, unpaid and growing 
larger through wars of generations, bore with sorest pressure. 
Nothing in the inheritance devolved upon her gave so much 
concern as these debts. Yet the duty to continue the prosecu- 
tion of a war which six centuries had not brought to an end 
was felt like the obligation to hold on to the worship of the 
God of her ancestors and commend to his protection her chil- 
dren and her people. 

Interesting as it is to read histories of the big wars of all 
periods, perhaps more so than any other is this last of the 
struggles of Spaniards and Moors. Romance along with historic 
narration imparted to it a charm that belongs not to the others. 
The softness of melancholy is upon the recital, whether in verse 
or in prose, of the last heroic endeavors of a brave people to 
hold possessions which, so long had been the period of their 
occupation, seemed to them a rightful inheritance which Heaven 
had decreed to be theirs and the country of their posterity for 
ever. Joined to love of country was a devoutness as ardent 
and undoubting as that of the Christian. The Moor referred his 
cause and his quarrel to the God of battles with the same san- 
guine hope and the same confidence in their righteousness. It 
was the bravest of all wars, because it was fought both for exis- 
tence and religion, equally dear to both the combatants. Poets 
were there among, and beauty, not too far aloof to be out of 
sight, waved her lover from battlement and from hill-top behind 
the vega red with blood. When all was over the conquerors 
lifted high the Ze Deum in temples now made Christian out of 
mosques wherein the Holy Name, when mentioned at all, had 
been postponed to that of the prophet of Mecca; while the 
vanquished, sighing “Such was the will of Allah!” bade un- 
complaining farewell and, turning, took the path leading to the 
home of their forefathers far away. These wars that are waged 
for exterminations and banishments, and that are. followed by 
them, are the mournfulest to think upon among the sufferings 
and the sorrowings of mankind. The Creator, to whom mistakes 
of every sort are impossible, has permitted them both to the 
Hebrew and the Christian. In this conflict each belligerent 
recognized that victory was necessary to existence, and foreknew 
that defeat would be followed by destruction. 

In all this while the greatness of Isabella was exhibited upon 
a scale of pre-eminent glory. If the prosecution of the war had 
depended upon Ferdinand and the Spanish commanders, it 
would have been abandoned during the siege of Baza. The 
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king and the Marquis of Cadiz had lost heart before what 
seemed insurmountable to successful assault. The queen, ap- 
prised of this condition at Jaen, where, with her children, she 
was sojourning, sent despatches which speedily cast out despon- 
dency. from the leaders and the army. ‘It was a time for de- 
spondency in all hearts except hers. Five months had passed 
in fruitless beleaguerment. The besieged were jubilant with 
confidence that the autumnal storm, which never had failed to 
come, must demoralize the besiegers when they should"find them- 
selves cut off from supplies across the streams and over the moun- 
tain ways, which were sure to be rendered impassable. The 
storm did come, and with unwonted fury. In the midst of its 
very first ravagings words came from the queen telling of what 
she was doing and what the army must do. Six thousand men 
were set to repairing the ways, constructing others by which 
goers-in and comers-out might evade obstruction, and abundant 
corn, bought up in Andalusia, was transported on the backs of 
fourteen thousand mules across the Sierra. The money supplies, 
which had been exhausted, were reinforced by loans from _indi- 
viduals and from corporations upon her personal stipulation, and 
from the merchants of Valencia, Barcelona, and other cities by 
pledges of her own and the jewels of the crown. Such_beha- 
vior filled with spirit amounting to enthusiasm the whole nation, 
and won an amount of admiration and affection such as no 
other monarch ever received. Added to all these, she provided 
hospital arrangements for wounded and sick, the first of their 
kind in the annals of warfare. Among these and upon the field 
she went in person, comforting and encouraging to the degree 
that it would have been impossible to ask of any what they 
would not have undertaken at her bidding. From the battle- 
ments of Baza the sight of her, as she moved like a tutelar di- 
vinity among her soldiers, smote the besieged with dismay, and 
the alcaide in command was .forced to surrender. Then the 
monarch, who was at Gandix, recalling the prophecy of Abdal- 
lah, thitherto uncredited, that even Granada in time must fall, 
waited not the approach to this stronghold, but resigned it with 
Almeria and all their dependencies, moving away with these 
pathetic words: “ What Allah wills he brings to pass in his own 
way. Had he not decreed the fall of Granada, this good sword 
might have saved it; but his will be done!” 

The siege and fall of Granada, the queen city of all, read 
like the most thrilling of romances. Around the last struggles 
of the Moors gathered glory equal to the most heroic of all 
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time. No courage is like that of men who, feeling that they are 
the doomed of destiny, wish to die in no other way than in the 
anguish of resistance made reckless from despair. The height of its 
manfulness and the extreme of its pathos are attained when, 
for the sake of the weak and the defenceless among its following, it 
declines to combat to the very last breath. There was weeping 
and mourning, as there was gladness and triumph, when Moslem 
rule went back beyond the sea over which it had come. Wit- 
ness to all was the great queen, who was almost continually with 
her army, often exposed to,its dangers, and watching with eager 
eyes the knightly deeds of Christian and infidel. No conquering 
hero ever felt warmer compassion for the griefs of the vanquished. 
In all Granada no wife, widow, or maid had higher admiration 
and respect for Boabdil and Abdallah, in whose hands the last 
of the Moslem swords were broken. 

Female sovereigns whose reigns were exercised much in wars 
have been, for the most part, bloody-minded. “Dé aimatos 
koreso!” cried Tomyris, of the Massagete, as into a skin filled 
with blood she plunged the head of Cyrus. Much like her were 
Semiramis and Boadicea and the Russian Catherine. But this 
queen was clement. Her best praise is that, in a period when 
wars were incessant and necessary, her whole being shuddered 
at the shedding of blood, and at the sufferings inevitable to vic- 
tors and vanquished. It was thus with the Moors, treatment to 
whom her wishes as her commands were to be dealt with what- 
ever sparing was consistent with conditions which Heaven had 
imposed. So it was in the Italian war, in the history of whose 
early operations is recorded an instance wherein it seemed for a 
time that her orders to her general not to seize upon an oppor- 
tunity favorable to advance had endangered his whole army, but 
wherein her horror of blood, whose shedding she believed might 
be avoided, was rewarded by the solution which she had hoped 
and prophesied. As for the religious wars, foreign and domestic, 
during that age, and those before and after, to us now they 
seem perhaps the most inexplicable of all, whether mandatory or 
permitted of Heaven. There is something outside of the natural 
appetency of the human mind to enforce when it cannot peace- 
ably impart its opinions. There is none who can entirely com- 
prehend the castings out and the annihilations of the heathen in 
Hebrew story. The Son- of Man, so lowly born, so obedient 
and humble, so patient of sorrows undeserved, so submitting 
without complaint to poverty, hunger, buffetings with hands, 
smitings with rods, crowning with thorns, and anguishing upon 
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the cross, so counselling like endurance—yet came into the world, 
as he said, to bring not peace but a sword, and by that sword 
millions on millions have perished, from Ananias the guilty, and 
from Stephen the guiltless. Along the way of that fearful 
prophecy, cruelty, mere cruelty cold or impassioned, is to be 
charged to the account of many a prince, man or woman; but 
it cannot be said with truth that it soiled the escutcheon of 
Isabella of Castile. What in the apparent necessities of religious 
reform she was driven to permit, she could not have hindered 
any more than she could have divested the great rivers whose 
destined inevitable home is the sea. In the comparison of her 
with Elizabeth Tudor, men with minds thoughtful and just, with 
whatever religious opinions, are beginning to recognize at last 
how far above has risen, how farther above is rising, the fame of 
the Spaniard. Elizabeth, with little dread for her own security, 
with less concern for any religious faith, but mainly because she 
was envious, revengeful, and powerful, inflicted imprisonment, 
spoliation, banishment, and death even in the times of peace, and 
when she was listening to adulations more extravagant than ever 
were poured into a despot’s ear. While she would be holding 
high festival with her favorites and parasites, with thought of no 
life but the present, and the weal of none like that of herself, 
her High Commission Court was hunting and entrapping, and 
condemning by means more atrociously wicked than before her 
time it had ever entered into the mind of the wariest and hard- 
heartedest inquisitor to conceive. Among these means were 
those celebrated “ interrogatories,” which even Lord Burleigh, in 
a season of temporary disgust and horror, declared to be “so 
curiously penned, so full of branches and circumstances, as he 
thought the inquisitors of Spain used not so many questions to 
comprehend and to trap their preys.’ Isabella, humble, devout, 
simple in the discipline of her household, pitied distresses which 
she could not do other than pity and strive to mitigate. In the 
exercise of her prerogative she commuted the punishment ad- 
‘judged to the man who nearly assassinated the husband whose 
life was dearer to her than her own, and times were many, very 
many, when her clemency was interposed between offenders and 
sentences when these seemed too rigorous, or when she believed 
or hoped that pardon or commutation would be more salutary 
than execution. Persecution in any form and for any cause is 
sorely to be deplored. We are considering here simply the 
claim of a great and good queen for her name and memory 
to be measured by the standards of fairness and historic truth, 
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particularly in the matter of an infirmity which of all is the one 
most unseemly in the life of a woman high or low. Thus mea- 
sured, her reign of thirty-five years constituted a period among 
the most benignant as well as greatest in the world’s history. 

Less in degree than in the Moorish wars, yet there was ro- 
mance in the affairs with Columbus from his first advent when, 
at the gate of a religious house, he knocked and asked bread 
for the motherless son by his side. He must wait and be an- 
other witness to the prowess of those times; petition and be 
postponed for emergencies. that pressed and must have their 
way; he must petition again and, at moments when his great 
suit seemed about to prevail, be put aside again by men with 
swords and couriers bringing news from the south frontier. 
Then, when sick of delays.and disappointments, turn away, de- 
part, and afterwards be followed, brought back, trusted, and sup- 
ported. Grandees and great merchants had listened to the words 
which made pictures of the reputed riches in Cathay and other 
realms of the far East, whither he expected to attain; but the 
interest of the queen was mainly in those eloquent predictions 
when the religion of the Cross should be carried there. That 
was the whitest of days whereon, convinced at last of the impor- 
tance of the brave mariner’s appeal, she cried with enthusiasm : 
“T will assume this undertaking for my crown of Castile, and 
am ready to pawn my jewels to defray the expenses if the 
funds in the treasury shall be found inadequate.” 

More wondrous than all other stories is that of the great dis- 
coverer; wondrous in the triumphs which he won, and in the 
sufferings which he endured from wrongs more wicked than 
have ever been inflicted upon innocence and merit since this 
world began. But he was a man who could say with truth: 


“My spirit walked not with the souls of men; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine ; 
The aim of their existence was not mine; 
My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers 
Made me a stranger.” 


It is touching to read, among other things in his great ca- 
reer, of his gratitude to the queen and his grief at the news of 
her death. Jointly they had done for mankind the grandest 
thing in all time. When one was taken the other knew that for 
him was nothing left but misfortune. 

The excellent greatness of this queen was conspicuous else- 
where besides during the conduct of wars. In the seclusion of 
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Arevalo she learned to love what good literature was to be had, 
and, after coming to the throne, did what may be considered 
almost prodigious with what facilities then existed for the diffu- 
sion of letters among her people. It was quite before the art 
of printing. Yet she became earnestly concerned in the collect- 
ing and copying of manuscripts, and at the founding of the 
Convent de los Reys, at Toledo, in 1477, such as she had gathered 
were bestowed upon its library. Others gotten afterwards were 
deposited among the archives of Simancas and elsewhere, des- 
tined after a time for places in the great library of the Escurial. 
Learned scholars were invited from abroad, and rules were made 
for the protection of copyright, for the recognition of which in 
the new world which under her patronage was discovered four 
centuries were required. Most conspicuous among these for- 
eigners were the Italians, Peter Martyr and the brothers Geral- 
dino. The former, captivated at his first coming by witnessing 
the achievements and rewards of chivalry, believed that he had 
been born for Mars instead of the Muses; but his too-sensitive 
spirit, after some essays upon the field, led him to lay aside the 
sword and become a recorder of knightly deeds instead of an 
enactor. What things were done by him and Antonio and Ales- 
sandro Geraldino went far beyond what was done in any other 
country. The queen’s daughters were instructed by them in such 
learning as she believed that a woman ought to know. Yet her 
extremest care was the education of her son John, in whom all 
the brightest promises that ever came to the heir apparent of a 
great monarchy seemed to have met. Rich and rare were the 
opportunities put before him, and his docile spirit employed 
them with eager assiduity. The advantages of private tuition 
were blended with those that come from academic rivalries. 
With much care training was imparted to the young sons of the 
nobility, among whom, in the turbulent times of her predecessor 
as during the Moorish wars, tastes for all themes and exercises, save 
warfare, had disappeared. Of a spirit by nature serious, the 
queen encouraged gay reunions among the young under salu- 
tary restraints in order to win them from harmful frivolities. 
Most solicitous for the education of men among her subjects for 
the sake of the great offices which they were to hold, yet she 
neglected not that of women. Among the accomplished scholars 
in her time were the Marchioness Monteagudo, Maria Pacheco, 
Beatriz de Gulindo, Lucia de Medrano, and Francisca de Le- 
brija. Persons of these times who are used to much discourse 
on the oppression and neglect of women in former periods might 
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be reminded sometimes that of the last two mentioned, the 
former was a lecturer on the Latin classics in the University 
of Salamanca, and the latter on rhetoric in that of Alcala. 
Erasmus, delighted with the results of these benign influences, 
wrote about them in these words: “In the course of a few 
years liberal studies were brought in Spain to so flourishing a 
condition as might excite not only the admiration, but serve as 
a model to the most cultivated nations of Europe.” Under her 
patronage university education, of little note theretofore, went 
to great height. Salamanca, with its seven thousand students, 
was fondly named The New Athens. Even with it, if not be- 
yond, came Alcala, where, chiefest of all literary achievements, 
was executed and put forth the Polyglot version of the Holy 
Scriptures. Like Alfred the Saxon, the queen made learning an 
indispensable condition to ecclesiastical preferments, while mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and kindred sciences were put upon a basis of 
merited respectability, and jurisprudence rose high under the 
lead of Montalvo. Already history had been studied in Castile 
more extensively than anywhere else; but under this reign it 
assumed for the first time the dignity of scientific research and 
narration. After the invention of printing, the country was 
opened to books of every sort. German printers who came in 
were exempted from taxes, and more assuring laws were enacted 
for copyright protection. 

Yet it was in polite letters that the best advance was made. 
The Provengal in Catalonia and Aragon had yielded to the 
national literature of Castile, which in time was to become con- 
tinental. The Amadis de Gaula, originating in Portugal, became 
naturalized in Spain, and upon it Montalvo built Las Sergas de 
Esplandian, when romantic chivalry attained to its highest height. 
Unexpectedly to all, higher yet rose the Spanish (oftener styled 
Moorish) Ballad, of its kind the best in the whole world, cer- 
tainly the most varied and national. Every condition of Spain 
made it impossible for her to become other than romantic. The 
classicism of the other Latin tongues was kept away by the 
Moors, the Pyrenees, and the sea, and it never could supplant 
what grew continually out of minds kept ever warm with the 
glow of patriotism and religion. The Cid, that great exemplar 
of knighthood, became the ideal of every manful endeavor, and 
hardly passed a day in which occurred not something to be 
commemorated in song. The Moor was a noble enemy, and 
fair alike were the maids of Granada and Andalusia. On many 
a night, 
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“When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise,” 


a lover, indulging, like Troilus, a forbidden love, mounted his 
guard, 


“ And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents 
Where Cressid lay.” 


On the vega déeds of bravery between pairs of two, between 
squadrons and armies, were enacted in more oft recurrence than 
before Ilium and all the beleaguered cities of the world. The 
stir and the pathos in the lyrics rehearsing these must keep 
them alive as long as human ears can listen. They, even more 
_than chronicle and narrative, have made the siege of Granada 
the most interesting chapter in history. We listen almost with 
tears to the last sigh of the great captain of the vanquished, and 
join in the respect to his request that the gate through which 
he emerged for the last time when shut might so remain for- 
ever.* 

The family life of Isabella was marked by every virtue of 
home and fireside. Singular was that union of independent sov- 
ereignties with conjugal affection which, on the wife’s part, never 
had a blot nor a suspicion. Ferdinand indulged (though not too 


offensively) other loves; his wife, never. Her very last thoughts 
were of the lover of her youth and married life, whose dust, un- 
less he should will otherwise, she prayed might be laid beside 


* We quote one of the most pathetic of these lyrics, with the translation, taken from Tick- 
nor’s History of Spanish Literature: 


‘*T was the Moorish maid, Morayma, 
I was that maiden dark and fair— 
A Christian came, he seemed in sorrow, 
Full of falsehood came he there. 
Moorish he spoke—he spoke it*well—” 
‘*Open the door, thou Moorish maid, 
So shalt thou be by Allah blessed, 
So shall I save my forfeit head.” 
‘* But how can I, alone and weak, 
Unbar, and know not who is there ?” 
‘*But I’m the Moor, the Moor Mazote, 
The brother of thy mother dear. 


‘*Yo mera mora Morayma, 
Merilla d’un bel catar ; 
Christiano vino a mi puerta, 
Cuytada, por me enganar, 
Hablome en algaravia, 
Como aquel que la bien sabe : 

‘* Abras me las puertas, Mora, 
Si Ala te guarde de mal!” 

**Como te abrire, mesquina, 
Que no se quien tu seras ?” 

** Yo soy el Moro Macote, 
Hermano de la tu madre, 


Que un Christiano de jo muerto; 
Tras mé venia el alcalde, 

Sino me abres tu, mi vida 

Agui me veras matar.” 

Quando esto oy, cuytada, 
Commenceme a avantar ; 
Viotievame va almexia, 

No h’allando mi brial ; 

Fuerame para in puerta, 

Y abrila de par en par.” 


A Christian fell beneath my hand, 
The alcalde comes, he comes apace, 
And if thou open not thy door, 

I perish here before thy face.” 

I rose in haste, I rose in fear, 

I seized my cloak, I missed my rest, 
And, rushing to the fatal door, 

I threw it wide at his behest.” 
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her own. She was too great to be made permanently unhappy 
by personal disappointment and sorrow. She had to endure that 
bitterest of pains to a virtuous wife who has not and could not 
have but one love; yet, unlike the daughter who was run frantic 
by such things, she suffered in silence, and the only punishment 
which she inflicted upon those who had come between her and 
her husband was removal from her presence. The careers of her 
children were unhappy. Isabella, her first-born, Queen of Por- 
tugal, died with her first-born child; Juana became insane from 
the neglect of her husband, Philip of Flanders, and Catalina 
went to England to become the repudiated wife of Henry VIII. 
But the grief sorest of all was from the death of her only son, 
John, Prince of Asturias, who, in his twentieth year, had just 
been united to Margaret, daughter of Maximilian the Emperor. 
He was endowed with beauty, grace, culture, valor, and virtue 
evenly with the high blood in his veins. Of all in both king- 
doms he was the most well-beloved. Not more fond were the 
hopes which had clung around the boy Marcellus, the elect heir 
of Augustus. It was said that Octavia, his‘mother, fainted away 
when Virgil, reciting in her hearing his verses on the untimely 
death, whispered to bring 


“Canisters of lilies and purple flowers’ 


to strew the bier. As great a grief was here; but along with it 
was a trust whose certitude forefended prostration, and dying 
was as peaceful as living had been glorious. 


RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 








COLUMBUS THE WORLD-GIVER. 


COLUMBUS THE WORLD.GIVER. 


WHO doubts has met defeat ere blows can fall, 
Who doubts must die with no palm in his hand, 
Who doubts shall never be of that high band 
Which clearly answers Present! to Death’s call ; 
For Faith is life, and, though a funeral pall 
Veil our fair Hope, and on our promised land 
A mist malignant hang, if Faith but stand 
Among our ruins, we shall conquer all. 


O faithful soul! that knew no doubting low, 
O Faith incarnate, lit by Hope’s strong flame, 
And led by Faith’s own cross to dare all ill 
And find our world !—but more than this we owe 
To thy true heart; thy pure and glorious name 
Is one clear trumpet-call to Faith and Will. 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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HENRY GEORGE AND THE LATE ENCYCLICAL.* 


“THE momentous seriousness of the present state of things 
(in the social order) just now fills every mind with painful appre- 
hension; wise men discuss it; practical men propose schemes ; 
popular meetings, legislatures, and sovereign princes, all are 
occupied with it, and there is nothing which has a deeper hold 
on public attention.” With these words from the opening para- 
graph of the late Encyclical serious men of all opinions agree. 
But besides expressing an acknowledged fact, the Holy Father 
gives at- the same time a reason why so many and such con- 
tradictory solutions of the problem have been presented. It 
cannot but be, when “wise men,” and “practical men,” and 
“popular meetings,” and “legislatures,” and “sovereign princes” 
set about solving so complex a question as a universal social 
disorder, that the results will vary between the widest possible 
limits; for men will be impressed by different and more or less 
local aspects of the question, and their general solutions will 
therefore be likely to take the hue of their special circumstances 
and the character of the foundations they severally build upon. 
That the problem, then, may be rightly solved, one thing is 
clearly and absolutely necessary; and that is, sound first prin- 
ciples; otherwise they who labor at the solution, who must 
needs be many, will be like the builders of Babel, not under- 
standing one another’s speech. It is this fact, this need of pri- 
mary principles, which moved the Holy Father to write his En- 
cyclical: “The responsibility of the Apostolic office urges Us 
to treat the question expressly and at length, in order that there 
may be no mistake as to the principles which truth and justice 
dictate for its settlement” (2). Now, in the words of the En- 
cyclical: “Our first and most fundamental principle, when we 
undertake to alleviate the condition of the masses, must be the 
inviolability of private property” (18). Therefore it is that His 
Holiness devotes the first part of his letter to establish the right 
of private property in general, and, incidentally, of private prop- 
erty in land. This he does while refuting Socialism, which, in 
its solution of the labor problem, starts with the doctrine of the 


* The Condition of Labor: An Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII. By Henry George. New 
York: United States Book Company, October, 189r. 
+ Numbers in parentheses refer to the paragraphs of the Encyclical, 
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community of goods, and so directly denies the right of private 
property. With Socialism in general I shall not be directly con- 
cerned, but I shall take up only that phase of it which is promi- 
nently known to us in this country at the present time as ‘the 
system of Henry George. I shall first give a brief sketch of this 
system, and secondly, examine some of his objections to the doc- 
trine of the Encyclical, as they are set forth in his recent letter, 
the title of which is placed at the head of this article. 


I, 


“As to the right of ownership,” Mr. George holds that from 
the law of nature man has “a right of private ownership in 
things produced by labor—a right that the possessor may trans- 
fer, but of which to deprive him without his will is theft.” * 
“This right of property, originating in the right of the individ- 
ual to himself, is the only full and complete right of property. 
It attaches to things produced by labor, but cannot attach 
to things created by God.” + And he illustrates the differ- 
ence between the produce of labor and what is created by 
God by these examples: a man may own a fish which he has 
taken from the ocean, but not the ocean itself; he may own a 
windmill and what it enables him to produce, but not the wind; 
he may own grain, but not the sun that ripened it nor the soil 
on which it grew. As a matter of fact, nearly all things which 
are to-day objects of private ownership fall within his category 
of “things produced by labor.”” Land is his notable exception. 

As to land, he holds that man ‘can have only the right of 
possession to it and not the right of ownership. ‘“ While the 
right of ownership that justly attaches to things produced by 
labor cannot attach to land, there may attach to land a right of 
posses@on.” + His reason for this is summed up in the follow- 
ing equivocal sentence, which contains the fundamental principle 
of his whole system: “ Being the equal creatures of the Creator, 
equally entitled under his providence to live their lives and sat- 
isfy their needs, men are equally entitled to the use. of land, 
and any adjustment that denies this equal use of land is mor- 
ally wrong.”§ In a word, God gave the earth for the use of 
ali men: therefore exclusive ownership of it or any part of it 
by some men is against God’s ordinance, and therefore wrong. 
This right of possession the possessor of the land has the free 
disposal of. “ We propose leaving land in the private possession 


* Letter, p. 5. + Ibid. t Ib. p. 6. § Ib. p. 4. 
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of individuals, with full liberty on their part to give, sell, or be- 
queath it; . . . "* that is to say, the possession of it. Land, 
therefore, according to Mr. George, is the property of the com- 
munity, in the sense that each member of it owns an undivided 
share in it by the fact that he is one of the community. I say 
“undivided share,” because he does not want a division of land 
made among the individuals of society. “We do not propose 
the task,” he says, “impossible in the present state of society, 
of dividing land in equal shares; still less the yet more impos- 
sible task of keeping it so divided.” + 

Now, since the land belongs to the community, those who 
actually possess and use it ought to pay the community for the 
privilege of that possession and use. The individuals who use 
land will thus become tenants of the state, to which they will 
owe an annual rent. This rent will increase with the value of 
the nude land; the nude land, z¢., the land, simply, excluding 
all improvements on it, which are the strict private property of 
‘the user, itself “increases by reason of increasing population and 
social progress.” { A vacant lot in a growing city, v.g., will in- 
crease in yalue though no improvement is made on it. This in- 
crease in value attaches to the lot “by the growth of the com- 
munity,” and “therefore belongs to the community as a whole.”§ 
And now, “since,” in the words of Mr. George, “this [tax or 
rent just mentioned, which ‘shall equal the annual value of the 
land itself, irrespective of the use made of it, or the improve- 
ments on it’| ] would provide amply for the need of public rev- 
enues; we would accompany this tax on land values with the 
repeal of all taxes now levied on the products and processes of 
industry.”"4§ Hence there would remain one tax only for rev- 
enue. And here you have the political principle of the “single 
tax” party. With this article of Mr. George’s creed I have here 
nothing to do; I have only given it to complete this sketch of 
his system. I shall speak only about his doctrine of ownership. 
From what has been said, we see that he agrees with the Encyc- 
lical in maintaining private ownership in general, and differs 
from it, practically, only in denying private ownership in land. 
I proceed, therefore, to my second point, namely, an examina- 
tion of some of his objections to the arguments whereby the 
Holy Father establishes the right of private property in land. 


* Letter, p. 9. t Ibid. p. 9. t Ib. p. 14. § Ib. p. 5. 
|Ib. p. o& { Ib. 
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II. 


I quote from the Encyclical: “It is surely undeniable that, 
when a man engages in remunerative labor, the very reason and 
motive of his work is to obtain property, and to hold it as his 
own private possession. If one man hires out to another his 
strength or his industry, he does this for the purpose of receiv- 
ing in return what is necessary for food and living; he thereby 
expressly proposes to acquire a full and real right, not only to 
the remuneration, but also to the disposal of that remuneration 
as he pleases. Thus, if he lives sparingly, saves money, and in- 
vests his savings, for greater security, in land, the land in such 
a case is only his wages in another form; and, consequently, a 
working-man’s little estate thus purchased should be as com- 
pletely at his disposal as the wages he receives for his labor ’”’(5). 
Then the Holy Father draws the conclusion he is directly aim- 
ing at, namely, that Socialists by denying private property 


“strike at the interests of every wage-earner”—the very men 


whom they profess to help. I have quoted the argument in full 
to illustrate a form of reply which Mr. George seems to have a 
special affection for. How does he meet the argument? Simply 
by writing a parody on the reasoning, which makes it appear 
that it leads to an absurd conclusion. By substituting the word 
slave for land he makes the last sentence read: “Thus, if he 
lives sparingly, saves money, and invests his savings for greater 
security in a s/ave, the s/ave in such a case is only his wages in 
another form; and, consequently, a working-man’s s/ave thus pur- 
chased should be as completely at his own disposal as the wages 
he receives for his labor.”* And you see how the Pope sanc- 
tions slavery by argument, while by other means he is trying to 
repress it! Cannot the dullest mind see the fallacy in this? 
Clearly it is in placing land and slaves on exactly the same 
plane as objects of property. Let us make a few distinctions 
and see what becomes of the objection. The labor of a man 
may, under proper conditions, belong to another; his person 
cannot; for all men are by nature equal; they are metaphysi- 
cally independent one of another; they have the same Creator 
and are destined to the same end. How, then, can they be 
chattels one of another? Can as much be said for land? does 
it stand in the same relation to men as man does to man? as 
one immortal soul does to another? Certainly not. It is, there- 


* Letter, p. 27. 
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fore, absurd to argue, as Mr. George does, that because man 
cannot belong to man, therefore neither can /and belong to man. 
He puts the two on exactly the same plane. Private property 
in land and private property in slaves, in his judgment, “are 
different forms of the same robbery.” 

Mr. George must first show that land and men are in the 
same category as regards ownership before he can logically test 
the value of the Pope’s argument by the substitution of the one 
for the other. He abuses the same argument by making the 
Arab slave-hunters, in defending their right to the poor creatures 
they have forcibly abducted, say, in the words of the Encyclical, 
that these slaves are “only their wages in another form”; as 
though anything whatever, even the fruits of labor, to say noth- 
ing of human beings, could be legitimate property if seized by 
violence or under cover of muskets! 

I pass now to the argument of the Encyclical which is spe- 
cially directed against Mr. George’s doctrine, namely, “that it is 
right for private persons to have the use of the soil and the 
fruits of their land, but that it is unjust for any one to possess 
as owner either the land on which he has built or the estate 
which he has cultivated” (10). The Encyclical continues: “ But 
those who assert this do not perceive that they are robbing man 
of what his own labor has produced. For the soil which is 
tilled and cultivated with toil and skill utterly changes its condi- 
tion; it was wild before, it is now fruitful; it was barren, and 
it now brings forth in abundance. That which has thus altered 
and improved it becomes so truly part of itself as to be in great 
measure indistinguishable and inseparable from it” (10). And 
what is Mr. George’s reply to this rejoinder? ‘This contention, 
if valid, could only justify the ownership of land by those who 
expend industry on it. It would not justify private property in 
land as it exists. On the contrary, it would justify a gigantic 
no-rent declaration that would take land from those who now 
legally own it, the landlords, and turn it over to the tenants and 
laborers.” * All this is very poor logic. The Holy Father says: 
Industry expended on land gives ownership in land. Therefore, 
says Mr. George, only those who expend industry on land can 
have ownership in land! Money buys food; therefore only money 
buys food! The Pope does not say that only labor expended on 
land can give a right of ownership. Did not Mr. George just 
try to show that when a laborer invests his savings in land he 
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acquires no title to it? But, he continues, this contention of 
your Holiness, if valid, “would not justify private property in 
land as it exists.” “Land as it exists” is not what the argu- 
ment is concerned with directly; the Pope is clearly talking 
about the first laborer on unclaimed land, for he says distinctly 
of the land that its condition is “utterly changed”: “it was 
wild before, it is now fruitful; it was barren, and it now brings 
forth in abundance.” Therefore, even supposing that the labor 
expended on it “would not justify private property in land as 
tt exists,” if it justified it in the case of the first laborer who ap- 
plied his industry to it, Mr. George’s theory falls. What he has 
to prove in order to be even with his theory is, that nobody 
could ever acquire ownership in land by expending labor on it. 
It is clear that once grant ownership to a first cultivator of the 
land, his title, being by its nature perpetual, could be transmitted 
to his heirs; so that his land, as z¢ exists to-day, may indeed be 
in the possession of those who never ran a ploughshare through 
it or hoed potatoes on it, but who nevertheless hold a valid 
title because they validly derived it from a valid initial title. 

Evidently there is no force in Mr. George's inferences—nor 
logic either; and it is for the latter reason only that I have 
dwelt on his deductions from the passage of the Encyclical. He 
continues: ‘“ What you really mean, I take it, is that the original 
justification and title of land-ownership is in the expenditure of la- 
bor on it.” This has an appearance of truth, yet it is only half cor- 
rect. It is again equivalent to saying that labor alone can give the 
original title to land; which is not at all contained in the Holy 
Father’s argument, nor indeed in the whole Encyclical. Labor is 
one means of acquiring a title, but not the only means; for oc- 
cupation, as well, can give a title, though Mr. George calls it 
“the most absurd ground on which land-ownership can be de- 
fended.” * 

But even supposing labor to justify an original title to land, 
this would not yet be enough for Mr. George; for he says that 
even this cannot “justify property in land as it exists. For is 
it not all but universally true that existing land titles do not 
come from use, but from force or fraud?” + “Still harping on 
my daughter,” said old Polonius. ‘Land as it extsts/” As 
though to grant original titles were not amply sufficient to write 
a Hic jacet over the doctrine of no property in land. The ob- 
jection that existing titles came from “force or fraud” has an 
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ancient flavor; certainly himself and Mr. Spencer have by this 
time acquired a prescriptive right to it. Suppose the assertion 
to be true (a question I shall not examine), what follows that is 
fatal to private property in land? Nothing at all. If the land 
was stolen from somebody, why it is as clear as the noonday 
that then that “somebody” had a title to it; otherwise it could 
not have been stolen from him. Therefore you still have private 
property in land, and the opposite theory goes by the board. 
Or will Mr. George tell us that it was stolen from the state? 
But the state never owned it (in his sense) and never pretended 
to own it. It was always the property of individuals. Or again, 
suppose that the present title to a piece of land did originate a 
century or more ago in force or fraud. Time in that case will 
not indeed make the original wrong right, but immemorial pos- 
session will make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
prove a better title against the existing one. Possession is nine 
points of the law, and the man who questions a long-standing 
title, therefore, assumes the burden of proof. Both civil law and 
equity recognize that while the original wrong will always re- 
main a wrong, yet immemorial possession can, under proper con- 
ditions, supply the defects in the title which grew out of it. 

Let us turn now to another argument. Note what the En- 
cyclical says, and see how it is misused by Mr. George. We 
have already seen that the whole of the first part of the Encyc- 
lical is devoted to proving against Socialists as a body, who 
hold the doctrine of community of goods, the right of private 
property in general, and incidentally of private property in land. 
Now, one of the arguments the Holy Father urges against the 
principle of exclusive ownership by the state is, that man being 
older than the state, his sacred duties as head of a family gave 
him the right of private property anterior to the formation of 
the state. The Encyclical says: “For it is a most sacred law 
of nature that a father must provide food and all necessaries for 
those whom he has begotten; and, similarly, nature dictates 
that a man’s children, who carry on, as it were, and continue 
his own personality, should be provided by him with all that 
is needful to enable them honorably to keep themselves from 
want and misery in the uncertainties of this mortal life. Now, in 
no other way can a father effect this except by the ownership 
of profitable property, which he can transmit to his children by 
inheritance. A family, no less than a state, is, as we have said, 
a true society, governed by a power within itself—that is to say, 
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by the father. Wherefore, provided the limits are not trans- 
gressed which are prescribed by the purposes for which it exists, 
the family has at least equal rights with the state in the choice 
and pursuit of those things which are needful to its preservation 
and its just liberty” (14). What does Mr. George say to this? 
“With all that your Holiness has to say of the sacredness of 
the family relation we are in full accord. But -how the obliga- 
tion of the father to the child can justify private property in 
land, we cannot see. You reason that private property in land 
is necessary to the discharge of the duty of the father, and is, 
therefore, requisite and just, because—” and he gives the very 
words just quoted from the Encyclical. Now, does the word 
“land” occur even once in this paragraph, or in any of 
those to which Mr. George refers (14-17) as containing the ar- 
gument he is objecting to? Does the Holy Father restrict him- 
self to land alone even by implication? is he trying to show 
that all fathers of families ought to leave property in land to 
their children? Not at all. What he proves is, as we have al- 
ready said, that according to “a most sacred law of nature” it 
is a duty for a father “to provide food and all necessaries for 
those whom he has begotten,” and that he cannot “effect this 
except by the ownership of profitable property.” Is “profitable 
property” necessarily land, and land only? Will not any kind 
of profitable property meet the requirements of the argument? 
The Pope would hardly argue that every father ought to own a 
small farm. He is proving, as already said, against the Social- 
ists as a body, who maintain state ownership, the rights of pri- 
vate property ; he had already shown those rights to exist for 
the individual, and now he reinforces his conclusion by showing 
how they “are seen in a much stronger light if they are consid- 
ered in relation to man’s social and domestic obligations ” (12). 
That this is the drift of the argument is clear, again, from the 
Holy Father’s conclusion: ‘“ The Socialists, therefore, in setting 
aside the parent and introducing the providence of the state, act 
against natural justice, and threaten the very existence of family 
life” (16). Yet Mr. George must have it that “profitable prop- 
erty” here means only land. “The profitable property your 
Holiness refers to, is private property im land. . . . It is 

possible only for some fathers to leave their children pro- 
fitable land. What your Holiness practically declares is, that 
it is the duty of a// fathers to struggle to leave their children 
what only the few peculiarly strong, lucky, or unscrupulous can 
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leave and that a something [land, of course, since he admits that 
the product of labor is just property] that involves the robbery 
of others—their deprivation of the material gifts of God.” * Is 
not this doing violence to an argument? How does he prove 
that “profitable property” means land and nothing else? He 
continues in the same key: “What your Holiness is actually, 
though of course inadvertently, urging is, that earthly fathers should 
assume the functions of the Heavenly Father. It is not the busi- 
ness of one generation to provide the succeeding generation with 
‘all that is needful to enable them honorably to keep themselves 
from want and misery.’ That is God’s business.” + And yet 
Mr. George is in “full accord” with all that his Holiness has to 
say of the “sacredness of the family relation.” That it is “God’s 
business” to provide for “the succeeding generation” is indeed 
true in the sense that his providence mediately and remotely 
supplies the means of that provision; but it is untrue to say 
that he must immediately and directly provide each generation 
with what it needs to sustain life. God operates in this world 
mainly through secondary causes and agents. His providence, in- 
deed, governs and cares for all his creatures, but this is not say- 
ing that he lays no duties for the execution of this providence 
on his creatures. He does not cease to be the Heavenly Father 
because there are earthly fathers who have obligations to their 
children. Therefore, when the Pope says that a “most sacred 
law of nature” (which is nothing but God’s will manifested) 
obliges the parent to “provide food and necessaries for those 
whom he has begotten,” he does not supplant the Heavenly 
Father by the earthly: on the contrary, he simply declares the 
order which that Heavenly Father has himself established. Mr. 
George himself says, speaking of the duty of father to child: 
“Is it not so to conduct himself, so to nurture and teach it 
[the child], that it shall come to manhood with a sound body, 
well-developed mind, habits of virtue, piety, and industry? . . .”} 
Now, can the father meet this duty, lasting for years and in- 
volving much expense, without a store of property to draw from? 
Has he not, then, a right to some kind of private property decause 
of his obligations to his child? And is not this the Pope’s argu- 
ment ? 

In neither of these two arguments of the Holy Father is it 
implied that this private property which the father owes his 
children must be land. Any profitable property, as already said, 
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will suffice. Physicians, lawyers, or teachers may fulfil all the 
requirements of the Pope’s argument, even though they may not 
possess a square foot of land. Mr. George is wrong both in his 
assumption and his principle. Yet he ‘attempts to support the 
latter (and therefore his deduction as well) by quoting the Pope’s 
own words: “ Nature [God] therefore owes to man a storehouse 
that shall never fail, the daily supply of his daily wants. And 
this he finds only in the inexhaustible fertility of the earth” (7). 
These words are taken from an earlier part of the Encyclical, 
where His Holiness is proving man’s right to possess not only 
the “fruits of the earth but also the earth itself,” from the fact 
of his reason and natural foresight. I say this lest it might be 
supposed that there is after all explicit mention of land in the 
argument under consideration. 

The Encyclical itself explains the meaning of the passage 
just quoted. Let me go back to what Mr. George says about it 
where he first meets it in the order of his criticisms. This in- 
stance of his manner of dealing with an argument shall be the 
last I shall examine. After italicizing all the words of the pas- 
sage as conceding him a first-rate premise, he deduces his con- 
clusion: “By man you mean all men. Can what nature owes 
to all men be made the private property of some men, from 
which they may debar all other men?”* The difficulty was fore- 
seen by the Holy Father, who thus replies to it in the paragraph 
immediately following the one from which the quotation is 
taken: “To say that God has given the earth to the use and 
enjoyment of the universal human race is not to deny that there 
can be private property. For God has granted the earth to 
mankind in general; not in the sense that all without distinction 
can deal with it as they please, but rather that no part of it has 
been assigned to any one in particular, and that the limits of pri- 
vate possession have been left to be fixed by man’s own indus- 
try and the laws of individual peoples. Moreover the earth, 
though divided among private owners, ceases not thereby to 
minister to the needs of all; for there is no one who does not 
live on what the land brings forth. Those who do not possess 
the soil contribute their labor; so that it may be truly said 
that all human subsistence is derived either from labor on one’s 
own land, or from some laborious industry which is paid for 
either in the produce of the land itself or in that which is ex- 
changed for what the land brings forth” (8). This is so clear as 
to need no comment, and it disposes of the objection entirely. 
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Yet Mr. George, who does not see the distinction pointed out, 
that God gave the earth to all men 2” communitate negativa, but 
not 72 communitate positiva, or at least does not see its force, 
must have it that it is false; and so, to show its falsity, he re- 
produces the latter portion of the argument in the following 
hypothetical transaction: “Suppose that as a temporal prince 
your Holiness were ruler of a rainless land, such as Egypt, 
where there were no springs or brooks, their want being supplied 
by a bountiful river like the Nile. Supposing that having sent a 
number of your subjects to make fruitful this land, bidding them 
do justly and prosper [note the vagueness of the commands], you 
were told that some of them had set up a claim of ownership in 
the river, refusing the others a drop of water, except as they 
bought it of them. . . . Suppose that then the river-owners 
should send to you and thus excuse their action: ‘The river, 
though divided among private owners, ceases not thereby to 
minister to the needs of all, for there is no one who drinks who 
does not drink of the water of the river. Those who do not 
possess the water of the river contribute their labor to get it; 
so that it may be truly said that all water is supplied either 
from one’s own river, or from some laborious industry which is 
paid for either in the water, or in that which is exchanged for 
the water.’” * 

And this is meant to be an exact parallel to the way in 
which the owners of private property in land have dealt with 
their fellow-men in regard to the earth, which God has given to 
“mankind in general”! To begin with, we are not told that 
this river and arid land were given to the subjects: they were 
simply to make it “fruitful”; on what conditions? They are 
commanded to “do justly and prosper ’’—whatever may be the 
precise meaning of this in the present concrete case, where evi- 
dently what is “just” must largely depend upon positive orders. 
But let us take it for granted, as seems to be implied, that the 
river was given to the subjects. This might be done in two 
ways, at least. Suppose, first, that the river was given to them 
as a body, so that all should have equal undivided rights to it. 
Evidently in this supposition the monopolists were unjust, not- 
withstanding their defence, in appropriating to themselves what 
was, by positive gift, intended for the use of all. Now, this is 
the way Mr. George says God gave the earth to men; it is 
community property, and hence no individual can acquire private 
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ownership in any part of it. But that God so gave the earth to 
mankind in general is precisely what we deny, and what Mr. 
George must prove. He has no right to suppose it proved, as 
the example apparently does, and thence deduce the absurdity 
of our doctrine. 

Now, let us assume that the river was given in the second 
manner; namely, with the understanding that it should belong 
exclusively to him who should first set up a claim to and occupy 
it (supposing the river capable of ownership and occupation). In 
this case the abstract rights of all before occupation were per- 
fectly equal; but when these rights are made concrete by actual 
occupation, they cease any longer to be equal. Had this been 
the manner of the gift the defence would not have been quite 
so lame. 

Now, while we hold that God gave the earth to men in this 
second manner, still the example is a very misleading illustration. 
In the first place, it is absurd to consider a river like the Nile as 
an object of private property. It lacks at least two of the 
requisites of private property: it is not capable of occupation by 
an individual, and is, besides, practically inexhaustible for the 
purposes for which it may be used. According to the ex- 
ample, it seems to have served for drinking purposes only. Think 
of the absurdity of a squad of men trying to levy a toll on the 
inhabitants of Egypt who came to drink of the waters of the 
Nile! Certainly any one could get all the water he wanted, even 
though the river-bank were lined with notices from those who 
“had set up a claim of ownership” in it. It is his disregard for 
the conditions which are essential to private property which 
makes Mr. George constantly place the wind, sun, and ocean on 
the same plane as land respecting ownership. The three former 
are entirely incapable of occupation, and can therefore never be- 
come private property. How would he fence in the sun, or cul- 
tivate the wind, or improve the ocean? 

Besides, the Nile in the example cannot be considered a 
parallel to the earth for another reason. Under the circum- 
stances of the location, its use is immediately necessary for the 
very existence of every individual in the land. Therefore it 
could never come into the exclusive possession of individuals. 
This is not true of the earth. There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of men who own no land whatever, yet who “live on what 
the land brings forth.”” They have other property the profits of 
which they exchange for the necessaries of life. 
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I have now examined enough of Mr. George’s objections to 
show what is in them. The remainder in his Letter are like these 
both in manner and matter; and one who reads them will not 
feel that their author has made any headway against the brief 
but very comprehensive and solid reasons for private property 
in land contained in the great Encyclical of Leo XIII. 

The truth is, that Mr. George’s theories, besides being ethi- 
cally unsound, sin against the highest form of human evidence, 
the common consent of civilized humanity. Allowing the state 
the uttermost extreme of the right of eminent domain, the univer- 
sal practice of civilized nations has ever been to develop human 
individuality from the trammels of tribal community of goods into 
the personal and family independence of real-estate ownership. 
This has been nowhere better shown than in the United States, 
where the instinct of human nature, given fair play, has. placed 
upon our statute books those homestead and exemption laws, 
those laws against primogeniture and entail, which have assisted 
the intelligence and thrift of our citizens in the two-fold end so 
strongly urged by the recent Encyclical: the rooting of the fam- 
ily in the soil of the mother country by personal ownership, and 
the preventing of that monopoly of land which is one of the 
evils of the old world. 

CHARLES A. RAMM. 

St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore. 
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MR. CAHENSLY AND THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Mr. PETER PAUL CAHENSLY, although a very worthy gentle- 
man and a good Christian, was never heard of in America 
till he began to misrepresent to the Holy See the condition 
of the Catholic Church in the United States. He is a member 
of the Prussian Parliament, and the general secretary of the 
Society of St. Raphael “for the protection of German Catholic 
emigrants.” 

Some years ago he came to this country and travelled 
through it for a few weeks. While here he generally visited 
with men of his own way of thinking and judging, who helped 
to mislead him both in his statement of facts and of their causes. 

Naturally all such gentlemen as these surrounded Mr. Ca- 
hensly when he came to this country, and together they sat in 
judgment upon the American priests and bishops, and their atti- 
tude towards the poor immigrants from Europe. Nor were the 
bishops of pure American stock, or of Irish extraction, the exclu- 
sive object of blame. Those faithful German priests who knew 
the real state and wants of the country, who had adapted them- 
selves to their surroundings and who had toiled among all 
classes, but would not join the pessimists, were blamed without 
stint. Mr. Cahensly and his friends acted as if these priests 
were renegades to Fatherland, because they had doubled their 
power and influence by learning and using the language of the 
country in which they lived, without forgetting the language of 
the country in which they were born. These priests were de- 
nounced because they had committed the crime of becoming 
“Americanized.” 

The church in the United States, if Mr. Cahensly should pre- 
vail in his mission, was to be revolutionized. Instead of being 
what it is now, a unit, it was to be divided and subdivided into 
sections and factions of foreign colonies representing the differ- 
ent nationalities of the immigrants to suit the racial or political 
aims of the Cahensly statesmen. I say statesmen, for he does 
not sign his document alone. Attached to it are the signatures 
of thirty-four others representing the German, the Austrian, the 
Belgian, the Swiss, and the Italian St. Raphael Societies. But 
strange to say, not one of these thirty-four signers had ever 
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put his foot on our soil. Not one of them has any personal 
knowledge of what he signs. All take their facts on the au- 
thority of Mr. Cahensly, who in turn.has gleaned his information 
from unreliable newspaper talk, from the windows of an express 
train, or from the melancholy croaking of a few Clerical Ravens, 
whom he met in his travels. 

A short examination will show how false are the statements 
upon which is based this attempt to perpetuate foreign nation- 
alities in the United States, and thus Austrianize the church in 
America. Mr. Cahensly starts out with the assertion in his 
letter of April, 1891, that the Catholic Church in the United 
States has lost sixteen millions since the formation of our Re- 
public. In his letter to Leo XIII. of the preceding February 
the learned statistician is not so sure of the number lost, for he 
says it is only something over ten millions. A jump from an 
indefinite “something over ten millions” to a definite sixteen 
millions in less than two months speaks well for the fertility of 
his resources. But what proof does he give for this assertion? 

“Calculation made on the most authentic statistics” is his 
answer. But what are these “authentic statistics,” and where 
are their sources? 

In a speech at the Catholic Congress of Liége, in 1887, Mr. 
Cahensly mentions one of these “authentic” sources, a Re- 
demptorist father, who told him that out of the 600,000 Catho- 
lics then in New York only 150,000 made their Easter duty. 
The following letter, written by one of the most learned, elo- 
quent, and experienced of the Redemptorist missionaries, who 
knows this country and who is known in it from Maine to 
Texas, shows the utter unreliability of this particular statement 
of Mr. Cahensly : 


“ST. ALPHONSUS’ RECTORY, 234 SOUTH FIFTH AVENUE, 
“NEW YorK, November 23, 1891. 


“ REV. DEAR DR. BRANN: Yours of the Igth inst. was duly 
received. As to Dr. Cahensly’s assertion, made in his speech at 
Litge, it is both absurd and untrue. He probably thought it 
would add force to his words if he cited a Redemptorist as his 
authority. The Redemptorist is probably only a myth, but in 
Belgium the authority of a Redemptorist bears great weight. 
But even if a Redemptorist had made such a statement, for 
pessimists may be found in all religious bodies of men, I would 
characterize it as absurd and untrue. 

“In our own Church of St. Alphonsus, N. Y., we have annu- 
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ally about 70,000 confessions (we keep an account of this part 
of our ministry). Now, as there are in the City of New York 
over seventy-nine other parish churches, many of which are 
served by religious priests who are constantly hearing confessions, 
and the parishes served by the secular clergy are also well sup- 
plied with confessors, who are always kept busy hearing con- 
fessions, the number of confessions heard annually in the city of 
New York must amount to many hundred thousands. To make 
a statement such as Cahensly made at Litge about the Catho- 
lics of New York, is to speak at random and for effect; for 
how can a layman claim to have sufficient information on such 
a subject unless he examines the records of the diocese of 
which he makes it? To say a Redemptorist gave him the infor- 
mation will not excuse him. A sweeping assertion like Cahens- 
ly’s, made in public, has to be sustained by trustworthy records 
or statistics, and not by the superficial and exaggerated state- 
ments of an over-zealous and irresponsible person. But I am of 
opinion that Mr. Cahensly may have heard some remarks made 
by German priests generally about the indifference of many 
Germans in our country; and forgetting that these same people, 
after years of religious indifference in Germany, are not willing 
to practise in our free country what they neglected at home, he 
jumped to the conclusion that all the indifference in religious 
matters among our foreign population is due to the fact that in 
our country we do not feel inclined to worship foreign nation- 
alities. Yours sincerely, 


“F, W. WaAyRICH, C.SS.R.” 


This clear statement of the Rev. Father Wayrich shows that 
Mr. Cahensly, as a historian, rivals in veracity his illustrious coun- 
tryman the Baron Munchausen. 

Another “authentic” source quoted by Mr. Cahensly is the 
Very Rev. Bonaventure Frey, an ex-provincial of the Capuchin 
Fathers, lately rector of the Capuchin church in West Thirty- 
first Street, and now rector of the Capuchin church at Yonkers. 
This good father is quoted as saying that 20,000 Italians yearly 
become Protestants in the City of New York. 

But here is the venerable Capuchin’s reply to Mr. Cahensly’s 
assertion : 

“NEW YORK, November 23, 1891. 

“DEAR DOCTOR BRANN: I only received your letter last 
Saturday. I must deplore very much that Cahensly uses my 
name in connection with the Italian affair, of which nation, as 
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now represented in New York City, I do not know more than 
about the Chinese. Allow me, therefore, to protest against his 
quotations. Yours faithfully, 


“P, BONAVENTURE FREY, O.M.C.” 


So much, then, for Mr. Cahensly’s reliability. Has he any 
more witnesses? Not one. 

However, we Americans are willing frankly to admit that we 
have had some losses, though they are exceedingly small compared 
to those in other countries, and are not at all due to the causes 
alleged by the Cahensly party. Our own Catholic writers are 
the best authorities as to the number lost and the causes of the 
loss. Now, what do these writers establish? 

One of them in the Zad/et, a Catholic journal of Baltimore 
(October, 1891), noticing Mr. Cahensly’s exaggerations, admits a 
loss of three millions and three-quarters, mainly in “isolated 
Catholic families not reached by priests, in the neglected waifs 
of our large cities, and in those whom the State and Protestant 
institutions have so steadily and obstinately labored to draw 
from the influence of the Catholic Church.” There is a great 
difference between the loss here stated and that of sixteen mil- 
lions; between the causes assigned by the American writer, who 
knows his subject, and the causes assigned by a prejudiced and 
misinformed foreigner. “One cause of our losses,” says the 
American writer, “is the identification of Catholicity with some 
foreign nationality.” Mr. Cahensly should meditate on this 
observation. If his plan to make the church in the United 
States a collection of foreign colonies could be realized, we . 
should indeed in the next century lose the sixteen millions 
which he falsely asserts that we have already lost. If our 
church is to be turned into a conglomeration of discordant and 
anti-American communities, to be made a wasp’s nest of Poles, 
Bohemians, Germans, Italians, and Irish, each having its separate 
bishops and priests, and privileges; each nationality and race 
preserving for ever its own language and prejudices; each faction 
to be manipulated by the statesmen of Europe for their particu- 
lar ends, then, humanly speaking, few Americans would become 
Catholics. Besides, in such an event our government, instead of 
treating the Catholic Church as at present, with consideration 
and friendliness, might be tempted to imitate the example of the 
so-called Catholic governments of Europe, or of that German 
government whose interests are so near to Mr. Cahensly’s heart. 

Physical as well as moral causes explain whatever losses we 
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have suffered. Bishop Hughes so long ago as 1856 felt called 
on to answer charges similar to those of the Prussian delegate, 
and to show that the laws of ordinary statistics do not hold 
good in the case of Catholic immigrants from Ireland, Germany, 
and Italy. A large discount for great physical losses must be 
made before attempting to compute the losses due to moral 
causes. Epidemics of cholera have more than once decimated 
the foreign immigrants since they began to pour in on our shores, 
and domicile in crowded and unhealthful districts of our cities 
has largely increased our death-rate. “According to the laws,” 
he wrote, “recognized in statistics, the common laws of mortality, 
immigrants to this country are dying at the rate of one in three, 
and this is because they are exposed to the accidents of life— 
to sickness, hardship of every kind, and toilsome poverty. They 
are especially exposed to epidemics, . . . and_ therefore 
the common allowance of mortality is not sufficient to express 
the proportion of the deaths in their case.”* The distinguished 
Catholic historian, John Gilmary Shea, in a series of articles re- 
cently published in the Catholic News+ also shows in detail the 
absurdity and impossibility of Cahensly’s statistics. Here are 
the statistics of loss published in the Catholic News of November 
22, by our best Catholic expert on this subject: 


In 1850 the foreign-born populationwas . . ; + «6 SRO ESS 
Between 1850 and 1860 there arrived immigrants a te om, oe RR 


4,838,749 
Census return of foreign-born in 1860 . . . . . . . . 4,138,697 
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6,630,148 
Census return of foreign-born in 1870 . . ...... 5,566,546 
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8,378, 720 
Census return of foreign-born in 1880 . . . . . . . . 6,679,943 


ee a 
Therefore between 1850 and 1860, 700,052 ; between 1860 and 1870, 1,063,602; 


between 1870 and 1880, 1,698,777 immigrants who arrived in the decade either 
died or left the country. Total number, 3,462,431. 


* Works of Archbishop Hughes, vol. ii. p. 128. 
+ September, October, and November numbers, 1891. 
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These figures are taken from the official United States Cen- 
sus Reports. They not only show the absurdity of Mr. Cahens- 
ly’s statement, that we have lost sixteen millions, but they 
show the equal absurdity of one of his disciples, the Abbé 
Villeneuve, who, in the Catholic Congress at Litge in Septem- 
ber, 1890, made the following extraordinary statement: “It has 
been calculated that eighteen millions of Irish, sixteen millions 
of Germans, and fifteen millions of French, Belgians, Italians, 
and Hungarians have emigrated to the United States. Out of 
eighteen millions from Ireland or children of Irish parents, there 
are sixteen millions of Catholics. Out of sixteen millions of 
Germans or children of Germans, there are three millions of 
Catholics. Out of the emigrants from other nations there are 
five millions of Catholics. The statistics of the Propaganda give 
to the United States a Catholic population of five millions and 
some hundreds of thousands, when it should be twenty-five mil- 
lions. What, then; has become of the other twenty millions? 
They have turned Protestant or have become indifferent.” Thus 
out of a foreign-born population of 6,679,943 in 1880; only 
half of which was Catholic; and out of a total Catholic popu- 
lation in 1890 of 7,067,000, an increase of twenty millions in ten 
years is expected and demanded by the exacting Abbé Villeneuve! 

But the total immigration to the United States from 1783 to 
1891 was 15,185,258, according to the official statement made on 
January 15, 1891, by our government. Now, suppose all these 
immigrants to be still alive, and all to be Catholics, how could 
you get eighteen millions of Irish and sixteen millions of Ger- 
mans out of them? The abbé also forgets that it is. only in 
recent years that Hungarians, Poles, and Italians began to come 
to this country in large numbers; and the Irish and German 
emigration only became large after 1848. No one but a person 
with the fancy of a Gascon could, upon such data as we have 
quoted, make a Catholic loss of four millions more than the 
whole number of emigrants to the country. 

As a matter of fact the Catholic loss in the United States is 
not as great as the writer in the Baltimore Zad/e¢ asserts. In 
many localities there is no loss, but much gain from conver- 
sions. And now gains are common because priests, especially 
American priests, are numerous enough to supply all the wants 
even of the immigrants who come to our hospitable shores. 

But we can partially understand how Mr. Cahensly gets his 
sixteen millions of loss by examining the statistics of Catholic 
immigration for 1889, which he appends to his letter of last 

VOL, LIV.—37 
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April to Cardinal Rampolla, the Pontifical Secretary of State. 
According to him, all are Catholics who come from so-called 
Catholic countries. Thus, he says that in 1889 35,500 came from 
Germany, and 27,000 from Austria-Hungary, making a total of 
62,500 for one year. And if these good Catholics do not go to 
church or to the sacraments, the fault, according to Mr. Cahens- 
ly, lies at the door of American priests and American bishops. 
Now, what are the facts? At least one-half of these immi- 
grants when they left home had little or no religion. Thousands 
of them have never received any sacrament but baptism. There 
are over a dozen German Catholic churches, and there are prob- 
ably two score of German secular priests, or who speak German, 
in New York City alone, not to mention the German priests who 
belong to the religious orders. They are more than adequate 
to all the wants of their countrymen in this city. The proportion 
of German priests to the German Catholic population in many 
parts of the country is greater than it is here. Not one of these 
priests but could tell Mr. Cahensly that every opportunity for 
the reception of the sacraments is given to these immigrants. 
Our American German priests are as zealous as any in the 
world. They are not to blame if half-infidels from Baden, or 
from Munich, or from Vienna, or from Buda-Pesth do not go to 
church in the United States. If these immigrants did not go to 
the sacraments in their own country, the reason is to be looked 
for there, not here. 

But besides Mn Cahensly, who signs for the Germans and 
Austrians, there is the Marchese Volpi Landi, “ President of the 
work of St. Raphael for the protection of Italian emigrants,” 
who signs for the Italians, and formally endorses Mr. Cahensly’s 
statements. In 1889, according to these gentlemen, 25,000 Italian 
Catholics came to the United States. Now, low as is the spirit- 
ual condition of many of the immigrants from the Austrian 
Empire, and from parts of Germany, the Italians, we regret 
to say, are worse. They are the scandal of the church in the 
nineteenth century. 

The Marchese Volpi Landi must know that there is very 
little faith or zeal in some parts of Italy; else, why should a 
population of over thirty millions of so-called Catholics stand pa- 
tiently under the laws which oppress religion, and make a victim 
of their illustrious countryman, the Head of the church? If thou- 
sands of Italians come here annually devoid of religious training, 
many of them having a greater familiarity with the assassin’s 
knife than with the catechism, is that the fault of the American 
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bishops or of the American priests? It is absurd and malicious 
to hold American priests and bishops responsible for losing peo- 
ple who were lost before they came here. 

To explain this imaginary loss of sixteen millions, Mr. Cahens- 
ly and the Marchese Landi allege six causes. Let us briefly 
examine them. The first is “the want of sufficient protection 
for the emigrants at the time of their departure, during the voy- 
age, and when they arrive in America.” _ But surely Mr. Cahens- 
ly does not blame the American bishops for not sending priests 
to Europe to protect the emigrants before they start, and to 
accompany them across the sea? That is the business of people 
on the other side. Has he ever known the case of an American 
bishop refusing the services of a good priest, duly authorized by 
his bishop in Europe, to look after the interest of emigrants and 
to accompany them on their voyage? If there has been any 
negligence in this respect why does not Mr. Cahensly scold the 
priests of Europe for failure to do their duty, instead of empty- 
ing the vials of his wrath on the Americans ? 

The second alleged cause is “the insufficiency of priests and 
of parishes specially set apart for the different nationalities of 
the emigrants.” This cause exists only in Mr. Cahensly’s brain. 
All our great cities, like New York, have churches representing 
the different nationalities; and in the larger English-speaking 
churches there are generally one or two priests who speak 
Italian, French, or German. Many of our large English congre- 
gations are governed by Italian or by German clergymen. Even 
when the Italian, French, or German immigrants were fewer 
than they are now, their priests were recognized on a footing of 
entire equality, and were often appointed pastors of large English 
parishes over the heads of native Americans or of Irish. In 
some of our dioceses twenty-five years ago there was hardly a 
large English-speaking parish but was governed by a German, or 
by an Italian, or by a Frenchman. 

The third cause is “the pecuniary sacrifices, often excessive, 
exacted from the faithful.” It is not true that money is exacted 
from the faithful. A priest who would dare to exact money 
from any parishioner for any purpose would violate the laws of 
all our ecclesiastical councils and synods, and be severely pun- 
ished by his bishop. If something is charged for seats in church, 
it is only what is done in the churches of Europe, even in Paris 
and in Brussels. No one is compelled to pay to hear Mass or 
receive the sacraments in any part of the United States. But 
we are living in a country in which the church is separated from 
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the state. Our clergy, our church, our charitable institutions are 
supported by the voluntary contributions of the faithful. The 
state gives us nothing. We have to build everything. We 
have done in a few years what Europe has failed to do in a 
thousand years. We have built churches and schools, orphan 
asylums and reformatories, for European immigrants, who are 
generally very poor. Some of them came to us from countries 
in which kings and princes built churches centuries ago; from 
countries in which the people are not accustomed to give di- 


rectly, because the state subsidizes religion and pays the salaries ° 


of the clergy. But here the people pay, and those who pay the 
most make the fewest complaints. Our American Catholics give 
most generously, and the proof is in our fine churches, flourish- 
ing parochial schools, and charitable institutions, an equal pro- 
vision of which is hardly to be found in any part of Europe. 
In this last particular, perhaps, there is no city in the world that 
can compare with New York. The orphan asylums, foundling 
asylum, and Catholic Protectory of this diocese are second to 
none in the world. Our Catholics of Irish or German origin are 
generous. The Irish are celebrated for their faith and generosity. 
There is hardly a German parish in the country which has not 
a parochial school. The Poles and Bohemians also have shown 
great generosity in many places. 

But the countrymen of the Marchese Volpi Landi are at the 
very bottom of the ladder in the matter of supporting religion. 
We have yet to learn of a single Italian church in the country 
built by Italians alone. The Irish and Americans build churches 
for them, and for the most part support their clergy. The 
average immigrant from Italy, especially from Naples and Sicily, 
acts as if he had no religious belief. He neglects the sacra- 
ments, has no respect for priest, bishop, or pope, and is igno- 
rant and stingy. Some one is to blame for this condition of 
Italian immigrants, but it is not the American bishops, who prac- 
tically tax the generosity of the faithful of other nationalities 
for the benefit of the countrymen of the Marchese Landi. Out of 
two hundred Italians in a certain parish, the rector of which visited 
them frequently and spoke their tongue, only three could be induced 
to go to Mass, and then only on the grand festivals. Yet, badly off 
religiously as are the Italians, few of them become Protestants. 
Let it also be said that many of these Italians, by contact with 
American Catholics, learn to do better, practise their religion and 
become comparatively generous. The rest remain in the condi- 
tion in which so many of them are found in their native land. Our 
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bishops, most of whom know the tongue of Tasso and of Dante, 
give to them special assistance and special care. 

The fourth reason of Mr. Cahensly and his party is “ the 
public schools.” Certainly we do not admire the public schools. 
Their influence is unreligious. Our priests and our bishops are 
consequently everywhere erecting parochial schools. Nearly all 
our large parishes have them, and soon all will have them. But 
although the public schools are full of danger, this danger is not 
so great as it is in Europe from the same cause. Our public 
schools did not originate in hatred of Christianity, as did those 
in Europe; and their secularization in many cases is simply an 
attempt to keep at peace with Catholics. We have now organ- 
ized a system of parochial schools, supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the faithful, superior to any similar system that 
exists in France, Italy, or Germany. Catholic Belgium alone 
can rival, but does not excel, us in this respect. 

The fifth reason of Mr. Cahensly is “the insufficiency of 
Catholic societies and associations of a mutual benevolent char- 
acter for the working classes.” But such societies abound among 
us, and he could have easily learned this fact. There is the 
Catholic Benevolent Legion, each of whose councils has a priest 
for chaplain;* there are the Catholic Knights of America, and 
countless local and parochial organizations, which have been 
founded especially to help laboring men in time of sickness or, 
in case of their death, to aid their widows and orphans. Nearly 
every German parish has a benevolent society attached to it. 

The sixth reason for our loss of sixteen millions of Catholics, 
according to Mr. Cahensly, is the lack of representatives of every 
nationality in the episcopate. This reason is the milk in the 
cocoa-nut of what has been termed a foreign plot to denation- 
alize American Catholicity. Upon this point Mr. Cahensly insists 
with suspicious earnestness. We cannot well understand, however, 
what he means. Does he mean that wherever there is a foreign 
colony it should be exempt from the jurisdiction of the Ordinary 
and put under a special bishop? If so, why not petition the 
Holy See to put a German bishop over the two hundred thou- 

* There are 366 councils of this Catholic organization in the United States and Canada. 
Of these councils 178 are in the State of New York, of which 35 are in this city. There are 
15,000 members of the society in the State of New York. The Legion has paid to Catholic 
widows and orphans, since 1881, over $2,700,000. The total amount paid by all American 
Catholic beneficial societies must be many times more than that. It is true that we have not 
some of the societies which Catholics have organized in Europe; but we do not need them 
so much, and it is doubtful if what works well in Europe would work as well here. The 


American Catholic has very strong individuality, always likes to depend on his own resources, 
and never uses a crutch so long as he has a leg to stand on. 
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sand German-speaking Catholics, or a Belgian bishop over the 
fifty thousand Flemings, in Paris, and exempt them from the 
jurisdiction of its archbishop? Would the Archbishop of Paris 
consent, would the French people or the French government 
consent to any such manceuvre as this? Or, considering the 
thousands of Frenchmen living in Berlin, and in the large cities 
of the Rhineland, why not petition the Holy See to make the 
eloquent Abbé Villeneuve, who is so strong in statistics, a French 
bishop in Cologne or Mayence, and give him exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over his countrymen in Germany? Judging by the way in 
which he has found eighteen millions of Irish in the United 
States, he would soon find enough Frenchmen to justify the ap- 
pointment of several French bishops in the German fatherland. 
How would the German bishops like this? How would Kaiser 
Wilhelm like it? Does Mr. Cahensly mean to import Italian 
bishops into Buenos Ayres and Brazil, to take charge of the 
numerous Italian immigrants in those countries; and does he 
think that the South American bishops or the South American 
governments would make no protest against this interference 
with local law and local jurisdiction? Has Mr. Cahensly ever 
forecast the practical working of these divided jurisdictions which 
he would establish in the United States, or the scandalous 
schisms to which they might give rise? Might there not arise 
among us, as in the East Indies, some Joseph Sylva y Torrés, 
who on account of these divided allegiances would make a worse 
schism than ever existed in Goa? Does Mr. Cahensly mean that 
in San Francisco, for instance, the jurisdiction of the archbishop 
shall be restricted, and a special bishop sent from the Flowery 
Kingdom to look after the interests of the very large Chinese 
colony in California? Or that in Milwaukee, along-side of Arch- 
bishop Katzer, who is a German, an Irish bishop shall be im- 
ported from Cork to have exclusive jurisdiction over the thousands 
of Irish in Wisconsin? Or that in New York our archbishop, 
who is an American, shall have his jurisdiction restricted to those 
who are natives of the soil, by a German bishop for the Ger- 
mans, by an Italian for the Italians, a Pole for the Poles, a 
Frenchman for the French ? 

And when these zmperia in tmperio are established must the 
principle of nationality descend from the episcopate to the priest- 
hood, from the dioceses to the parishes? Must all the Italian, 
German, and French priests who now govern English-speaking 
parishes resign? Must no German, French, or Italian priest give 
the sacraments except to his own countrymen? Must preaching 
in English be forbidden in German, French, or Italian churches? 
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Must every priest have his jurisdiction restricted to the nation- 
ality of his bishop? How would this plan work? Would the 
foreign clergy among us be satisfied with it? How would the 
rectors of Italian churches, for instance, like it if they were 
obliged, on the arrival of their own national bishop, to depend 
for their support on their own countrymen, to be suddenly de- 
prived of the help which is generously given to them now by 
American Catholics ? 

Or does Mr. Cahensly mean that the foreign element is not 
sufficiently represented in the actual American hierarchy? If so, 
he is misteken. Let him look at the names of our bishops. 
Courtesy, pruderce, and the interest of the church suggest that, 
if possible, the bishops of a nation should be identified with it 
either by birth or by naturalization. They should know the 
people, the language, the institutions, and the laws of the coun- 
try in which they govern. They will thus have more influence 
over their flocks and with the civil government, with which the 
church always desires to hold amicable relations. Besides, our 
civil laws in some States render aliens incapable of owning real 
estate. No foreigner can own real property in New York State 
unless he becomes an American citizen. How then could these 
imported or foreign bishops acquire title to ecclesiastical property? 
Would it not be well for the Cahensly party to study the laws 
of our country before trying a dangerous and ruinous experi- 
ment? Nothing is so distasteful to the people of any nation as 
a foreign colony claiming privileges and exemptions from the or- 
dinary laws and customs of the land. 

National prejudices are strong, and they are as strong in 
America as elsewhere. The people of the United States do not 
like a foreign church. There is a fundamental principle of our 
policy, known as the “ Monroe doctrine,” that no foreign power 
shall be allowed to interfere in American affairs. As the Balti- 
more writer already quoted justly said, the chief moral cause of 
our losses “has been the identification of Catholicity with some 
foreign nationality.” In the beginning of the church in our Re- 
public we had to depend on foreign priests and foreign bishops. 
The “ Know-nothing” or Native-American movement against the 
church in our Republic, in 1844 and in 1854, was a consequence 
of the fact that nearly all Catholics and priests in the United 
States were foreigners or their immediate descendants. Even at 
this day the most odious charge against us is that we are for. 
eigners in spirit as well as in blood. Protestant and infidel 
newspapers, preachers, and politicians are continually charging 
Catholics with disloyalty and hostility to American institutions, 
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and this charge is believed by many native-born Americans. 
Now, while American Catholics are endeavoring to disprove these 
charges, and to show that the American Republic and its institu- 
tions have nothing to fear but much to gain from the Catholic reli- 
gion and its adherents, there come to the front Herr Cahensly, the 
Marchese Volpi Landi, the Abbé Villeneuve and the others, 
distinctly demanding that our episcopate shall be denationalized 
and foreignized. It is a glorious episcopate, ever true to Holy 
Church and to the Holy See. Every race that helped to form 
the church here has been or is represented in it: Katzer, Wigger, 
Richter, Heiss, Fink, Flasch, Luers, Toebbe, Baltes, Krautbauer, 
Seidenbush, and others of German birth or of German ancestry, 
stand for Catholic Germany; Chapelle, Chatard, Machebeuf, Du- 
bois, Flaget, Bruté, Cheverus, Maréchal, David, Portier, Blanc, 
Loras, Odin, Bazin, Crétin, Rappe, St. Palais, Perché, Leray, 
Martin, Laney, De Goesbriand, and others, French or of French 
descent, stand for Catholic France; Baraga, Neumann, and Mel- 
cher, for Austria; Henni, Zardetti, and Marty, for Switzerland ; 
Domenec, Allemany, Amat, Verdaguer, and Mora, for Spain; 
Janssens for Holland; Van de Vyver, Seghers, and Maes, for 
Catholic Belgium; Rosati for Italy; Gilmour for Scotland; 
Whitfield for England; Connolly, Egan, England, Kelly, Hughes, 
Loughlin, Ryan, Kenrick, Purcell, Whelan, O’Gorman, O’Connor, 
and O’Farrell, for faithful Ireland; and Carroll, Neale, Fenwick, 
Eccleston, Bayley, Spalding, Tyler, McCloskey, Rosecrans, Wood, 
McQuaid, and Shanahan, for native or converted America. Even 
Canada gave us Blanchet. All nationalities have been and are 
still represented in our episcopate, whose mitres never bore the 
stamp of Bourbon or Bonaparte Gallicanism, of Austrian Joseph- 
ism, or of Neapolitan Gzannoneism. Of what, then, does Mr. 
Cahensly complain? Does he envy us our native freedom of 
episcopal elections? or does he want some infidel and foreign 
prime minister to use pressure on our free clerical voters or on 
the Holy See, which finds in the United States fewer intrigues 
to impede its choice, and less objection to it, than in any other 
country in the world? Is he jealous because San Francisco in 
the far West, New York in the East and Baltimore, are governed 
by Americans? Does any one believe that an imported bishop 
from Baden or Palermo would be better than they? Or does 
Mr. Cahensly want all the sees for the foreigners? Then which 
nationality will get them? The German immigration is very 
great now; but the Hungarian, the Polish, and the Italian are 
‘increasing. If we,give all the mitres to the Germans now, will 
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they have to resign their claim when the Poles become more 
numerous; and they in their turn make way for the Italians, to 
be succeeded by the Chinese, when all restrictions are taken 
away from our immigration laws? And the American govern- 
ment and American Catholics are expected to bear all this, al- 
though no other government or people in the world would do 
so!. The American Republic is expected to abolish the “ Monroe 
doctrine” to please the foreigners Cahensly, Landi, and Ville- 
neuve ! 

No! Leo XIII. loves the church of the United States too 
well, and is too well informed of its condition by our own faith- 
ful bishops, to permit himself to be deceived by foreign intriguers. 
We want no foreign bishops here, with the stamp of Kaiser Wil- 
helm or of Franz Joseph or of the Carbonaro Crispi on their 
mitres. We take European immigrants and we improve their 
condition, physically, mentally, and morally. Heaven knows many 
of them are poor specimens of European civilization and of 
European Christianity! We put into them ideas of American 
manliness, generosity, self-reliance, and independence. We trans- 
form them from hot-house plants, whose faith is unable to stand 
the open air, into hardy plants that defy the wind and the 
frost. Some of them we have lost, but the reasons why exone- 
rate the church of the United States from blame. There is no 
such excuse for the enormous losses in the old Catholic coun- 
tries from which these immigrants come. Many of them are an 
injury instead of a benefit to our American Catholics. 

We say to fault-finders from Austria, purify the corrupt capi- 
tal of your half-infidel empire; you French Gascons, look to the 
beams in your own eyes; you Macchiavellian intriguers at Rome, 
go preach the Gospel to the Camorra of Naples and to the Mafia 
of Sicily. We say to the Marchese Landi that until he and his 
countrymen free Leo XIII. from the chains which they have per- 
mitted to be fastened around the feet of his authority, they 
are in no position to criticise the Catholicity of other nations. 

We are willing to stand comparison with the Catholicity of 
the Continent of Europe. Nay, as we have sent over our hardy 
vines to replace those destroyed by the phylloxera, so it may 
happen that the “Americanized” children of our European 
Catholic immigrants, clergy and laity, may yet have a similar 
mission in restoring health to the decadent religious vineyards of 
some parts of Europe. 

HENRY A. BRANN, D.D. 

St. Agnes’ Rectory, New York. 
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THE AMENITIES OF THE SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT. 


I.— EXPERIMENTAL PLANS IN OPERATION. 


A DISTINCT advance has been made all along the lines of the 
discussion of the theory and the experimental reduction to prac- 
tice of the school adjustment. Judging the temper of our whole 
people from the plain indications of the. public pulse, it can be 
regarded as a foregone conclusion that the party of concentra- 
tion shall have their trouble for their pains in trying to foist 
upon us a national system of education. The States will retain 
their local. control, and devise and maintain their own system, 
without delegation of powers to the federal government—tolerat- 
ing only the national Bureau of Education at Washington for 
purposes of census and general educational information. Next, 
each State leaves, practically, a large margin of liberty, of action 
to its local school boards and county commissioners. This is 
making easy the fair interpretations of the school law, resulting 
in compromises between public and private or church schools. 

When a few dozens of square and honest working examples 
have been displayed to the timorous, to show how, by conceding 
little points, great advantages may be gained for the peace and 
harmony of communities, scores of imitators will be found—in- 
deed, they are being found in all parts of the country. T-he 
good leaven is working. The instances of the favorable deci- 
sion of the trustees of New York University in admitting the 
schools of a parish in Troy and another in Cohoes; the impar- 
tial interpretation of the school law by the superintendent in 
Texas, regarding religious women as candidates for teachers in 
public schools; the local adjustments at Faribault and Stillwater, 
Minn., seemingly imitating the eighteen-year-old experiment at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; and this followed by the conciliatory pub- 
lic utterance of the chief educational authority of the State of 
Minnesota; the cases of Binghamton and Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
besides many less prominent examples which could be culled 
from the running chronicles of town and country—all go to 
prove that the solvent of amicable agreement is slowly eating 
away the walls of separation. The specific and authoritative 
account of the land-stirring incident at Faribault is as follows: 


“An arrangement has recently been entered into between the 
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parochial school of the Immaculate Conception and the public- 
school board of Faribault, which, we are told, ‘is satisfactory to 
every one concerned in it.’ The building is leased to the board 
for one dollar per year. The Catholic children in attendance 
last year are there at present; the board has abolished ward 
divisions so that the children may attend from any part of 
the city. The Dominican sisters are retained as teachers, after 
passing the State examination; the religious emblems in the 
school-rooms still remain there; ‘full provision is made by the 
pastor for the religious instruction of the pupils’; yet the sys- 
tem is ‘thoroughly observant of the letter and spirit of the civil 
law regarding schools’ : 

“Superintendent Kiehle deserves great credit for the clearness 
in which he has brought out the purpose of the State in refer- 
ence to the schools. - He shows that it is not the business of 
the State to teach religion. He says, however, that this must 
not be taken as implying opposition or even indifference to re- 
ligious teaching. His position is in entire conformity with the 
ordinance of 1787, passed when the Northwest Territory was or- 
ganized. That ordinance says: ‘Religion, morality, and know- 
ledge being necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall for ever be 
encouraged.” 


At this day and hour of the sacred year of America’s four 
hundredth anniversary, we find that of the five or six distinct 
plans of operation in dove-tailing the free public with the free 
Catholic schools, higher, grammar or primary, in at least thirty- 
two or thirty-three widely separated localities, in .no one in- 
stance has the State authority, or the incidental tenant of school 
office, repudiated the agreement or refused fair terms compatible 
with law. The exceptions noted in the article ‘“ American 
Christian State Schools” (CATHOLIC WORLD, February, 1891), 
of failures to continue arrangements, were occasioned by the 
parochial representatives withdrawing their schools on their own 
motion. 

It can, therefore, be fairly asserted and roundly maintained 
that the respective practically working plans, descending in scale 
from those based on perfect liberty of curriculum, in the New 
York University affiliations, to the as perfectly dependent com- 
promises—as regards secular teaching alone—in the New York 
State provincial cities and the beautiful prairie towns of Minne- 
sota, are bond fide school concordats, agreeable to civil and re- 
ligious holders of authority. Our communities are scattered over 
such wide expanses, so often radically diverse in their modes of 
thought and action; some in our keen, business-like marts of 
provincial trade; other some the denizens of open-hearted towns 
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in the valley of the Mohawk, or the perfection of that Horatian 
mingling of country and city, beautifying, as they are adorned 
by, the sweet prairies hugging the shores of the limpid upper 
Mississippi; or, again, nestling in the wooded banks of the lower 
Ohio. But such as these have agreed to give the glorious coun- 
try of our love and devotion the shining example of harmonious 
action in all that heterogeneous fellow-citizens can do in com- 
mon to show the unity of minds and hearts in training our 
young in high truth and dear liberty. 

Signs of the times and of the gradual formation of a truly 
American national character are the participation of Catholics in 
the philanthropic congresses and great temperance organizations 
heretofore manned and womaned almost exclusively by non- 
Catholics. 

There is, unhappily, one little source of discord: the acts and 
firebrand speeches and writings of the few but blatant anti-Catho- 
lic cliques in our three largest cities, who are damming with 
their open-secret societies the flow of level-headed and _ large- 
hearted sympathy of a great people for the soul convictions of 
more than Catholics. It boots little to be bitter with hide-bound 
bigots. No doubt there are intellectual but narrowly educated 
patriots who are conscientious in their opposition to Catholic 
advance; but let not the greatest Republic on earth be insulted 
by attributing to her representatives the doings of such men as 
Edwin Mead and John Jay, Joseph Cook and Elliott Shepherd. 

The following words of Rev. J. F. McDonough, at the dedi- 
cation of the first parish school in Taunton, Mass., are of value: 


“Catholics do not wish to destroy the free public-school sys- 
tem. They wish to improve it. They would make it more satis- 
factory than it is. Why, in this commonwealth of Massachusetts 
to-day the money yearly spent by Catholics for schools and 
their maintenance reaches into hundreds of thousands of dollars; 
in numbers we are more than one-third of the population of the 
State, and in the ratio of our numbers we pay to support the 
present State school system. It is certain that we Catholics pay 
more for education than any other citizens of the common 
wealth! Why shouldn’t we be anxious to have a free public-school 
system that we can use, when it will save our pocket-books?” 


It is healthful for New-Englanders to hear these truths, close- 
ly argued, and following hard upon the finely poised plea for our 
common Christianity before the Areopagus of Harvard, by the 
Rector of the Catholic University. 
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II.—EDUCATION : TO WHOM DOES IT BELONG? 


To approach the other division of our subject, Father Heck- 
er’s large heart and philosophical mind argued the divine church 
had in modern days given over, after the definition of papal in- 
fallibility, insisting so severely on the side of authority and al- 
lowed more freedom to individual genius and endeavor enlivened 
by the Holy Ghost. So now the foremost theologians and pre- 
lates of our time have, in free and just governments, been will- 
ing to acknowledge the state’s right to co-operation in educa- 
tion. The diligent student of episcopal and conciliar pronounce- 
ments will find scarcely one prelate among 380 dignitaries who, 
in writings and decrees on the school question, has officially 
denied the state’s right and duty to assist in educating. The 
bishops of Belgium, under Cardinal Deschamps, who in the 
seventies had such hard-fought pitched battles with the “ Libe- 
rals”” under Frére Orban and his fellow-Masons, after citing the 
authority of every provincial and plenary council in every na- 
tion, including especially the United States since 1851, only 
require of parents, “ . . . when they relinquish a portion 
of their duty to public or private schools, that religion be 
taught there, under the direction of legitimate authority, but 
also that all the instruction and all secular influences contri- 
bute to transform their children into virtuous and docile sons, 
subject to the authority of the church and of the state.” 
The Belgian hierarchy therefore demand, “ . . .° in the 
name of conscience, in the name of the rights and duties 
of baptized children and Catholic families, the continuance 
of the law of 1842, which while giving the state a very large 
share in the direction and superintendence of schools, at least 
leaves the church, wherever it is honestly carried out, a de- 
gree of freedom and authority sufficient to fulfil her sublime 
mission. Fr 

When now we use the word state we mean, with Dr. Thomas 
Bouquillon, of the Catholic University of America, ‘‘the social au- 
thority . . . also in its lower degrees, such as the authority 
in provinces, counties, towns, and districts.” For, above all 
things, we wish to stamp deep upon the inmost minds of all 
readers of the signs of the times, that the solution of this prac- 
tical question will and shall come, not from the general govern- 
ment, nor for many a year even from the official action of the 
States in severalty, but from the peaceable adjustments of com- 
munities and neighborhoods. 
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The already famous university professor of moral theology 
has done incalculable good to the cause of educational adjust- 
ments, in all the countries affected by the burning question, 
by the publication of his authoritative pamphlet, Education: to 
whom does it belong ? 

It is peculiarly unbiased, and purports to be a clear exposition 
from a Catholic stand-point of theoretical principles underlying 
the school question, whose practical solution has become a na- 
tional concern. The treatise is only an expansion of the author’s 
teaching in his Theologia Moralis Fundamentals, as the reverend 
editor of the Northwestern Chronicle intimates. This latter 
gentleman, the Rev. John Conway, no mediocre theologian 
of the school of Maynooth, probably the highest-graded seminary 
in the English-speaking world, thus introduces the essay : 


“Dr. Bouquillon’s object is to show that the doctrine of 
Catholic theologians on education is not opposed to liberty as 
properly understood, nor to the just prerogatives of the state. 
To establish this he proceeds with the care and the precision of 
a scientist. He goes into four aspects of the education ques- 
tion, namely, the right to educate, the mission to educate, the 
authority over education, the liberty of education. And he ex- 
amines these four aspects from the stand-point of the individual, 
the family, the state, and the church. He has not much diffi- 
culty in showing the natural right of the individual to teach, 
should that person know anything worth teaching.” . . . “The 
learned professor does not deem it necessary to dwell at length 
upon the right of the family to educate. For it is universally 
admitted that such a right belongs, by nature, to parents in 
reference to their children. But what is not generally admitted 
is that the right of the parent does not infringe upon the right 
of the state as properly understood. Those who oppose the right 
of the state to educate do so on the ground that parents have 
such a right, and therefore the state has not. Such is the line 
of thought followed by Mr. Montgomery, Judge Dunn, and men 
of that class who have studied one educational source and know 
nothing of the other three.” 


Without proposing to rifle all the precious contents of this 
imposing treasure of facts and reasonings, the interest and vital 
need of just such essays, to which all will listen and perhaps a 
goodly number of elementary theologians learn something of 
weight, demand at least the table of contents, with a few quota- 
tions. The list of authorities is fourfold. They are all modern, 
and for the obvious reason that the question is modern—Tapa- 
relli, Zigliara, Costa-Rosetti, Cavagnis, Coppola, Robiano, Ita- 
lians ; Hammerstein, Riess, Germans ; Sauvé and his fellow-French 
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authors of L’Ecole neutre; and a Dutch and Irish representative, 
as to principles. Besides the ordinary authorities on laws, the 
collection of Maria Laach and of Monsignor Roskovany and the 
pontifical theologians of the Vatican Council of many different 
nationalities. As to fact and history, it is but waste of space to 
say more than that the authors cited are all out of the common 
round of histories as most amateur students know them. The 
very first division of the right to educate, the right of every 
competent individual to give forth what is in his mental posses- 
sion, strikes at the root of the discussion by laying the founda- 
tion for all the respective rights. The pregnant examples of the 
spontaneous formation of the great schools of Padua and Ver- 
ceil from the overflow of Bologna are the specific proof of what 
Dr. Denifle affirms of many medizval universities. There is 
something gravely humorous in the conciliar decree and Alex- 
ander III. allowing every capable body to teach. 

But, of course, the most salient points in the compact scien- 
tific treatise are the right and mission and authority of the state 
to educate.* The doctor insists upon proving the special and 
proper right and the spectal duty of the state to provide educa- 
tion in the letters, sciences, and arts. Civil powers have the 
right and duty to protect their interests by requiring intelligent 
agents for all the needs of the commonwealth. Ignorant people 
are inferior; if you would have them instructed, you must let the 
“powers that be” see to their instruction. As to proofs by 
documents, numerous instances of the foundation of schools, 
such as four universities in Italy, five in Spain, before 1400, and 
the modern citation of an educational system in the dominion 
of the pope under Leo XII., 1824, to be carried out by the 
communal magistrates, guarantee the author’s conclusion that 
“no pope ever declared the state went beyond its right in 
founding schools, provided the instruction be organized in the 
spirit of Christianity” (pp. 11-14; Cfr. Caterini and Analecta 
Jur. Pont.) All the brilliant authors named, the “ larger number 
of theologians” (this is a blessed mark! for many of us 
thought we were claiming all we could in calling ourselves a 
hopeful minority), the “best and most serious publicists,” unite 
with the Pope’s own canon law professor, Monsignor Cavagnis, in 
asserting: ‘“ No one has ever denied to the state the right of 


* If one so humble might call the attention of a ‘‘ master in Israel” to so fine a distinc- 
tion, which, if anywhere, should be observed in a strictly logical and theological paper, we 
would beg to insinuate that the headings should be modified so as to read, eg., ‘‘ Right of 
the State Zo help educate,” as education is properly the product of many distinct sstructors. 
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establishing schools.” The testimony of the Vatican Council 
theologians must be respected : 


“The right to educate in literature and the sciences for its 
own legitimate end and for the common good is not denied to 
the civil power, and therefore, also, the right to direct these 
schools in as far as its legitimate end demands is not denied as 
belonging to the same civil power” (Schema de Ecclesia). 


The commentary upon this—that rightly ordered states have 
actually intervened in instruction and aided education from the 
time of at least the formation of the Frankish and Teutonic 
kingdoms until the dawn of 1892—is, we should think, somewhat 
superfluous. But the summing up of Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.]J., 
will be accepted as the key let down into the arch of testimony: 


“Tt certainly is within the province of the state to prevent 
any parent from launching upon the world a brood of young 
barbarians, ready to disturb the peace of civil society” (Ethics 
and Natural Law, p. 358). 


There may be, after all, something in the American publicist’s 
prophecy that, if the church modify the state, the state here 
will modify the views of the church—at least in individuals. To 
quote my words, which I cannot now improve upon, I conclude: 
“A fairly good home and church training is naturally supposed 
to accompany, interpenetrate, and direct the transformation of 
the ignorant, plastic child into the gradually better and better 
enlightened mind and personality, until the form of body and 
soul is perfect as we can make it by the closing in of the mould 
formed by these great factors of environment, home, church, 
school. The sentiment of this community is Christian; the air 
of America does not contain the germs of moral and _intellec- 
tual consumption so prevalent and deadly in parts of Europe. 
There has not been on our soil the wilful apostasy from the 
main Christian truths, nor certainly the public and official dec- 
larations or manifestations of denial and blasphemy one sees 
and hears in France and Italy. All earnest Christians admit to 
the full the reserved rights of God and parents; but probably in 
our zeal we have overlooked or minimized the rights and duties 
of Christian society united under the name of secular govern- 
ment. We say blankly: Confound the schemes of infidel or 
religion-hating governments wherever they usurp authority to 
trample down the units of society and assume the haughty ré/e 
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of domineering over both body and soul. But we Americans 
have shaken off allegiance to all such, and we scorn to be 
classed with the persecutors of faith and morality or the tyrants 
over the body or rights of individuals. We want no kaisers or 
autocrats: we govern ourselves, responsible to none but the liv- 
ing God for ‘reasonable service.’ If we, individuals and Chris- 
tians, have rights and duties regarding every one of our off- 
spring at every period of their nonage, it must be logical to 
conclude that we can delegate authority over schools to our re 
presentatives in organized society in certain limits, as we dele- 
gate authority to teachers and instructors in branches of learn- 
ing. In every advance step of Christian civilization we know the 
best representatives of secular authority have been welcomed by 
the church in aiding all her plans and their realization to help 
in changing the state of society for the better. Need we do 
more than cite the examples of Constantine and Theodosius in 
the East and Charlemagne and Alfred in the West? 

“We in America are the valid heirs of these labored cen- 
turies of amelioration of man and his social environments on 
earth. Our laws and polity are in essentials the cream of the 
best European codes adapted by our own God-given genius to 
the conditions of our free republic.” 

Let us but baptize our schools, and all is well. 


THOS. JEFFERSON JENKINS. 
St. Lawrence, Ky. 
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THE impossibility of confining the mind and life of man 
within the narrow bounds of materialism has lately received a 
remarkable exemplification. All errors, of course, are pernicious, 
and in many cases it is hard to say that any particular error is 
more pernicious than another. But in our own times sheer 
materialism is perhaps the most enthralling and captivating, a 
materialism which denies, at all events ignores, any higher life 
than the present. It is therefore right to feel some satisfaction 
at the news that converts are coming in by the hundred to the 
Theosophical Society, and to hear a woman who has made her- 
self notorious by her shameless advocacy of the most practical 
developments of materialism publicly renounce her former be- 
liefs and declare that humanity cannot tolerate the idea that 
man was created for no final purpose; that the agnostics’ un- 
knowable is not unknown; that .the existence of an immortal, 
imperishable, eternal, and uncreate principle can be demonstrated. 
We will not stop to give an opinion as to the new errors Mrs. 


Besant has adopted. We wish, however, to call our readers’ 
attention to the utterances of a man much more worthy of 
attention, which go to show that the impatience at the restraint 
of the materialistic bonds is widespread, and felt even in scien- 
tific circles. 


4 
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At the meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held last autumn at Cardiff, Professor Lodge, 
whose speculations on the nature of electricity have excited so 
much attention, made an assault upon the restrictions placed by 
our modern scientific leaders upon the sphere of research and 
investigation. The ordinary processes of observation and experi- 
ment, he maintained, are establishing the existence of a region 
outside of, although adjacent to, that dealt with by physics. 
Phenomena not at present contemplated by science are proved to 
exist, to which the orthodox man (in the scientific sense) shuts 
his eyes, papers about which not one of the recognized scienti- 
fic societies would receive, which they treat. in the same way 
that their predecessors, the Ptolemaic astronomers, treated the 
Copernican system on its first promulgation. This region in- 
cludes such subjects as the relations of life to energy, the nature 
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of force, the means by which it influences the physical order, 
how ideas are transmitted from mind to mind. The whole 
address. deserves careful study, and is noteworthy both as the 
protest of a scientific man against the narrow spirit of so many 
of his brethren, and as a testimony to the strength of the evi- 
dence which is bringing home to unwilling minds facts which do 
not square with preconceived theories. 





~ 
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No great conflicts between workmen and their employers have 
taken place in Great Britain since our last notes were made; on 
the contrary, although there have been minor disputes, a contest 
which would have involved many thousands in a long struggle 
has happily been averted; and as prevention is better than cure 
it may be of interest to indicate the course of procedure which 
led to this result. The dispute was between the engineers in the 
Tyne district and their employers, among whom was the great 
Armstrong Company. The question in dispute was whether or 
not a workman could be required to work overtime. The dis- 
pute began with the strike of the men employed by one of the 
associated firms of employers, whereupon the rest of the em- 
ployers proceeded to discharge their employees. Then the gen- 
eral strike was ordered and even began. How was it averted? 
In the first place, the intervention of outsiders took place. The 
Mayor of Newcastle undertook the part of mediator, as also did Mr. 
Knight, a leading official of another branch of the trade. These 
efforts, however, proved abortive. Then the employers and the 
representatives of the workmen met together in conference with- 
out any intervention, and by this means misunderstandings were 
removed and the modified terms proposed by the masters were ac- 
cepted by the men. This seems thoroughly in accordance with 
the methods which have proved so successful in the mining in- 
dustry in the same district, as has been made clear by the 
evidence brought out by the Royal Commission. When masters 
and men can be brought together to talk over the questions in 
dispute, a means of reconciling differences is almost invariably 
discovered. 
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One of the noteworthy points brought out before the Royal 
Commission is the satisfaction felt by many employers at the 
fact that their men were organized in unions. This satisfaction 
is based on the greater facility such organization affords for 
negotiation and the definite settlement of difficulties. This, how-., 
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ever, rests upon the existence and maintenance of cohesion and 
of a certain subordination to their leaders upon the men’s part. 
The late disastrous strike of the riverside workers in London was 
due to the refusal of the men to recognize the agreement made 
by their leaders with the employers. In this case the leaders 
fell into line with the men, and were led to disaster. A general 
lockout of the London shoemakers has been averted by the men 
being compelled by their leaders to keep the terms agreed upon 
by them. A certain question had been referred to arbitration ; 
but the men grew impatient at a long delay’ in the settlement 
of the matter, and went on strike. The leaders, however, re- 
quired their submission under penalty of being cut off from the 
unions, and the men yielded. A somewhat similar mode of 
action has led to the termination of the carpenters’ strike in 
London which has been going on for seven months. In the end 
the question was by mutual consent referred to the president of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. This decision when 
rendéred was in the main in favor of the employers. Although 
dissatisfaction was.felt by the men they have, under the influence 
of their leaders, loyally agreed to accept the decision. 


atin 
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It is satisfactory to be able to record the gradual advance of 
the co-operative and the profit-sharing movements. The largest 
pig-iron manufacturer in South Staffordshire has announced that 
from the beginning of this year he will grant a substantial bonus 
out of the profits to each workman. Certain manufacturers hav- 
ing works in England and Ireland have given notice that they 
will themselves take a smaller percentage of the profits and 
appropriate the balance for the purpose of forming the nucleus 
of a fund for division among their employees, such fund to in- 
crease according to the increase of profits. In these schemes 
the masters have taken the initiative, and retain the control. At 
Leicester, however, the men have inaugurated the largest boot 
and shoe factory in the world conducted on co-operative princi- 
ples. The factory stands on six acres of land, and a capital of 
a million dollars is required to work the concern. About fifteen 
hundred people will be employed at the start, and the- factory 
will produce fifty thousand pairs of boots a week. Certain om- 
nibus men of London propose also to work in co-operation. 
Since the recent strike many have been discharged, and they 
propose now to work for their own benefit. A company is to 
be formed of which the members are to be principally the men 
who work themselves, associated with known friends of labor. 
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How far success has attended this latter scheme we have not 
heard. In fact, it is too soon for it to have been tested. 


> 
> 





The agitation for the legal eight-hours day is being con- 
tinued. Large bodies of workmen are strongly in favor of it, 
but by no means all. Even the miners are not unanimous in 
seeking such legislation for themselves. Leading politicians, too, 
of both parties, anxious though they are to gain workmen’s votes, 
have felt unable to advocate the measure. Efforts made to get 
it included in the Newcastle programme proved unsuccessful. 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and Sir Lyon 
Playfair on the Liberal side, and Sir John Gorst on the Conserva- 
tive, have pointed out the many difficulties which stand in the 
way of its adoption. The chief of these is the keen competition 
to which British trade is now exposed in all parts of the world, 
and the fear that this trade will be so handicapped by such a 
law that it will depart to other countries. This is so far recog- 
nized by many advocates of the measure that they are willing to 
postpone it until an international agreement is secured. But a 
large ‘number are resolute in pushing the matter on at all hazards. 
The question is a very interesting one, as it is one of the first 
results of the spread of education among the working classes and 
of a desire for an increase of leisure for the further cultivation 
of the instruction received in the elementary schools. It is also 
to be borne in mind that there is an almost universal feeling 
that an eight-hours day is desirable. The point in controversy 
is whether it should be made obligatory by law, or left to be 
secured by the action of the unions and private arrangement. 
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The scheme of Mr. Chamberlain, for pensions for old age, is 
making steady progress. The details have been elaborated by a 
committee and have been submitted to an actuary for the settle- 
ment of the financial details. It is in these, of course, that the 
crux of the whole matter lies. It is easy for benevolent persons 
to form schemes for the alleviation of the wants of their poorer 
brethren, but to devise practicable means for finding the money 
is far more difficult. As Mr. Chamberlain said in a recent speech, 
schemes arrived for his consideration every day offering to all 
appearances the most satisfactory solutions. As a specimen he 
quoted one which looked particularly promising; but on a calcu- 
lation being made of its cost, it appeared that it would take a 
thousand millions of dollars to set it going and two hundred 
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millions per year for all subsequent time. Large numbers of the 
poor-law authorities have declared themselves supporters of the 
general principles of old-age pensions; but it is being opposed by 
the friendly societies, who fear that their own work will be super- 
seded. To conciliate them and in opposition to his own judg- 
ment, Mr. Chamberlain proposes that the measure shall be, not 
compulsory but voluntary in its character. There is but little 
doubt that it will be brought before the next session of Parlia- 
ment; and, although the government has given no pledges to 
support it, it is in the highest degree improbable that that sup- 
port will be withheld. 


~ 
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During the month of November a large number of School 
Board elections took place, the most important of which was 
that in London. In this contest there were three points at issue. 
One set of candidates were friends of the voluntary and reli- 
gious schools. These sought to become members of the School 
Board in order, while loyally and honestly administering the 
Education Acts, to prevent such an administration of them as 
should bring the Board schools into unfair competition with the 
religious schools. A second set were advocates of economy. 
The education-rate, as estimated some twenty years ago by Mr. 
Forster, has been quadrupled. Mr. Forster thought it could not 
possibly exceed three pence in the pound. For the present year 
in many parishes it is one shilling in the pound, in the rest 
eleven pence half-penny. So the advocates of economy had a 
strong case. And, quite naturally, with them the friends of the 
Voluntary schools made common cause; for the larger the 
amount of the money spent on the Board schools the less able 
are the Voluntary schools to hold their own. The third set of 
candidates were the out-and-out defenders and promoters of 
the Board school system, opponents too of voluntary schools. 
These they wish to supplant and destroy. Great apathy has 
hitherto existed among London rate-payers as to these elections. 
In many cases not more than a quarter have gone to the polls. 
A feeling of despair seems to have taken possession of their 
minds, the many promises made having been broken so often. 
This year, however, greater interest has been manifested, and as 
a consequence a victory has been won by the candidates who 
are in favor of economy and of the voluntary schools. One 
drawback to this victory is that the Catholic candidates have 
fared badly. The last board had three Catholic members, the 
present only one, and one of the defeated was Colonel Prender- 
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gast, who was looked upon by all parties as a most useful mem- 
ber of the former board. 


»~ 
> 





A few facts with reference to the educational work of the 
London School Board, a board which controls the education 
of a population which is almost as large as’ the whole pop- 
ulation of Belgium, may not be without interest. There are 
under its management 421 schools. In addition to these 
board schools, there are about 250 voluntary schools, over which 
the board has no authority. The board has to deal with about 
400,000 children, and of these 360,000 are in average attendance. 
With all its systems and organizations, truant officers, truant schools, 
and police courts, the board does not get more than eighty- 
two per cent. of the children into the schools. The expenditure 
of the board is £2,000,000 per annum; half of this amount goes 
in payment of the 7,000 teachers. Expenses of management and 
wages of the thousand officials of the board cost £550,000. The 
cost per child is £5 per year, one-half for maintenance, one-half 
for education. The obligatory subjects of education are reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and for girls needlework. English, geog- 
raphy, and elementary science form what are called class sub- 
jects. The specific subjects, which can only be taught to ad- 
vanced pupils, and in more than two of which no child can be 
examined, are algebra, Euclid and mensuration, mechanics, chem- 
istry, physics (sound, light and heat, magnetism and electric- 
ity), animal physiology, botany, principles of agriculture, Latin, 
French, German, domestic economy (for girls), book-keeping and 
short-hand. Instruction in cookery is given to those girls who 
have passed a certain standard, the food cooked is sold, and 
during the past year the receipts exceeded the cost of materials. 
Laundry work is also a recognized branch of instruction for girls. 
Drawing is a compulsory subject of instruction in all senior de- 
partments. Provision is made for instruction in physical exer- 
cises, and the playgrounds of nearly all the schools are pro- 
vided with simple gymnastic apparatus. One of the last acts of 
the late board was to sanction the provision of four central 
swimming-baths, and to secure for the children instruction in 
and admission to existing swimming-baths. In a few chosen 
schools manual training in paper-work, cardboard-work, color- 
work, and clay-work is given, and girls’ classes in housewifery 
have been inaugurated. The elements of technical instruction have 
thus been brought into the elementary education of the children. 
Moreover there are sixteen centres for the special instruction of 
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the deaf and dumb, and twenty-six for blind children, and 
special schools are to be provided for physically and mentally 
defective children. Special schools exist also for truant children. 
In view of these facts it can scarcely be said that the chil- 
dren of the London working-class are likely to grow up in igno- 
rance. 





-~ 
> 


The next session of Parliament, besides the Irish Local Gov- 
ernment Bill to which the government are pledged, will have 
under consideration the question of Irish elementary education. 
The Free Education Act of last session did not embrace Ireland 
within its scope. The money, however, was voted, and conse- 
quently it is incumbent upon Parliament to pass the measure 
to which the money was devoted. This will also raise the ques- 
tion of compulsory education for Ireland, for hitherto compul- 
sion has been restricted to Great Britain. Nor is it elemen- 
tary education alone that will be under discussion. There is 
reason to hope that the long-standing injustice under which 
Catholics have been subjected as regards university education 
may be removed. Archbishop Walsh has recently declared that 
this question has come to occupy a position of advantage which 
he ventured to declare was without parallel in all its previous 
history. This is due to the recognition accorded to the rights 
of Catholics at a recent meeting of the Historical Society in 
Trinity College, Dublin—especially to the address of the auditor 
of that society, and to the speeches of such representatives of 
Irish Protestant educated opinion as Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
and Judge Webb. The archbishop did not hesitate to say that 
an advantage of a most important character had been secured, 
and the result was that the Catholic line of advance had been 
carried over regions of debatable territory. It will be remem- 
bered that about two years ago Mr. Balfour uttered some ex- 
pressions in the House of Commons which seemed to pledge the 
government to action upon this question. The opposition of 
his supporters, however, forced him to let the matter drop. 
Possibly the manifestation of a juster feeling on this subject by 
leading Irish Protestants will embolden the government to pro- 
ceed on the lines then indicated. 


~~ 
> 





The Newcastle meeting of the National Liberal Federation will, 
in all probability, be memorable as well for the proposals adopt- 
ed by the party as objects of legislation, as also, and chiefly, on 
account of the manner in which the party leaders became 
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the advocates of those proposals. In addition to Home Rule, 
the disestablishment of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland and 
of the Episcopal in Wales, shorter Parliaments, reform of regis- 
tration, the “mending or ending” of the House of Lords in 
certain eventualities, land-law reform, payment of members of 
the House of Commons, and the direct popular veto of the 
liquor-traffic were formally adopted as “planks” of the plat- 
form. The manner of this adoption is, however, more remarka- 
ble than the proposals themselves, and marks in a more striking 
way than ever before the gradual change of English political 
methods. The proper function of a statesman has been consid- 
ered that of guiding the less experienced and comparatively un- 
educated to the adoption of measures which these leaders from 
their loftier stand-point judge to be for the general good of the 
country. In the main English statesmen have endeavored to 
fulfil this duty. Now it seems that they are contented with 
acting as advocates of measures that will secure them the great- 
est number of votes. A large proportion of those mentioned in 
the Newcastle programme had never up to that meeting been 
accepted by the leaders; in some conspicuous instances explicit 
opposition had been offered. It is satisfactory to note that the 
“popular” control of voluntary schools does not appear in the 
programme, although almost all of the Liberal leaders have com- 
mitted themselves to it. This omission may be due to the influ- 
ence of the Marquis of Ripon, who, as a Catholic, must, not- 
withstanding his somewhat ambiguous speech in the House of 
Lords, find it hard to adopt the principles of his party in this 
respect. Another notable omission is the legal eight-hours day. 
Large numbers of working-men are said to be greatly aggrieved 
by this, and labor candidates in opposition to the regular nomi- 
nations of the Liberal party may be brought forward. 





The proceedings of the organizing body of the Conservative 
party, the National Union of Conservative Associations—although 
this association has not so much authority as is possessed by its 
rival, the National Liberal Federation—are not without interest 
as showing the development of political and social thought. In 
some points it is surprising to find that this body of Conserva- 
tive delegates adopted what are generally looked upon as ad- 
vanced ideas. A resolution in favor of the admission of women 
to the franchise was proposed by a Catholic delegate and candi- 
date for Parliament, and carried by an overwhelming majority. 
After a very long discussion a resolution in*favor of the estab- 
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lishment of a labor department, to be presided over by a labor 
minister, was carried, there being only two dissentients. The at- 
titude of the Conservative party towards labor candidates for 
Parliament, provided they are Unionists in the political sense of 
the term, was declared to be one of sympathy and encourage- 
ment. 





> 
_ 


The greatest and most striking advance, however, was found 
in the proposals with reference to land. One of the greatest 
problems pressing upon the minds of English statesmen arises 
from the gradual decrease of the rural population, and the conse- 
quent agglomeration of large numbers of the unemployed in the 
cities. How to keep the agricultural laborer on the farm and 
at the same time to maintain the policy of free trade, is a ques. 
tion demanding solution. Not a few think it insoluble, and are 
beginning to ask for a modification of the free-trade policy. In 
fact, this conference, after a long and warm discussion, passed a 
resolution in favor of free trade between the mother country and 
the colonies, with a discrimination against outside countries. 
Every attack on free trade, however, is resented as warmly by 
Conservative as by Liberal leaders, by the Marquis of Salisbury 
as by Mr. Gladstone, and if the agricultural laborer is to wait 
for prosperity until free trade is modified his fate is indeed 
dreary. The conference doubtless felt this, for it passed with 
virtual unanimity a resolution proposed by a Conservative mem- 
ber of Parliament in favor of a modified form of the Irish Land 
Purchase Acts. The government is to lend to the local authori- 
ties money at the current rate of interest. With this money the 
local authority is to buy land, and to sell it to any person for’ 
so much down and a gradual repayment of part of the purchase 
money during succeeding years. It is proposed that there should 
be two kinds of holdings: the one to be called a “spade” hold- 
ing, not exceeding a maximum size of ten acres, and the other 
a “plough” holding, with a minimum size of thirty and a mazi- 
mum of one hundred acres. That the Conservatives should in 
this way invoke the intérvention of the state in such matters 
will doubtless be a surprise to their opponents. 


> 
> 


The extent to which old opinions and ideas survive is well 
known. One of the oldest of heresies—the Nazarean—has adhe- 
rents still living who have descended in unbroken succession 
from the first heretics. There is a shop in London which sells 
the old tinder-box¥ and is supported by persons who will not 
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use the lucifer match. But we were not prepared to learn that 
an organized Jacobite party still exists. Such is, however, the 
fact. A few weeks ago a public meeting was held at St. Ives, 
Hants, which its promoters declare to have been a great suc- 
cess. It was presided over by a clergyman of the Established 
Church, and on its breaking up the audience departed singing 
Jacobite songs with great ardor. This meeting has revealed the 
fact.that there is a Legitimist League, and its secretary writes 
to the papers to inform the public that “applications for mem- 
bership are being forwarded to the offices of the League as fast 
as her Majesty’s mails can deliver them.” We have not heard 
that any steps have been taken to suppress the movement ; this 
shows that British subjects in England are not unduly fettered 
in the expression of their political opinions. If the movement 
were likely to become strong, however, the course of proceeding 
might be different. Its safety may be due to its weakness. 


»~ 





Although, with the experience of the past and the examples 
of the present before our eyes, constitutionally governed coun- 
tries are not likely to return to the autocracy of former times, 
nevertheless the representative system of government as at pre- 
sent organized does not appear to give complete satisfaction. 
Of late various expedients have been adopted in order to control 
the will of the majority of the representatives—a majority which 
having been elected for one purpose may proceed to use its 
power for quite another. In Switzerland the Referendum has 
been devised in order to ascertain, whenever it seems desirable, 
the will of the people with reference to the decision of the Par- 
liament, and as a matter of fact acts passed by the Parliament 
have been again and again rejected by the popular vote. In 
Belgium there is a movement for the same end. A method 
which leaves to parliaments the fulness of their powers has been 
adopted by two cantons of Switzerland for the management of 
their local affairs, and finds in England not numerous, indeed, 
but weighty and influential supporters. This is what is called 
proportional representation. Its aim is to secure for minorities 
the opportunity of obtaining a hearing, while leaving to the ma- 
jority the power of deciding. This method has been adopted in 
the voting for the election of English School Boards. The argu- 
ments for its adoption in parliamentary elections are not without 
strength. For example, while it is generally admitted that Wales 
is liberal in politics, yet no one would maintain that it is so 
strongly Liberal that the Conservatives should have only three 
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representatives out of thirty. Yet such is the case. We expect, 
however, that the present system, being simpler and more effec. 
tive, more consonant, too, to the desire to have its own way 
which is characteristic of majorities, will hold its own for a long 
time to come. 


_ 





With reference to the maintenance of peace in Europe the 
prospects remain unchanged. The visits paid by M. de Giers, 
first to Monza, then to Paris, and finally to Berlin, have had for 
their object, according to what seems the best information, the 
giving of assurances on the part of Russia that it is not the aim 
of the recent understanding with France to provoke, for the 
present at all events, the “inevitable” war. In fact, were it 
possible to apply to Russia the principles of reasoning which are 
applicable to other countries, it might be inferred with a high 
degree of certainty that the famine which is desolating whole 
provinces and which is putting the government to enormous ex- 
pense, of which too the full effects will not be felt until next 
year, would place Europe at ease so far as her dread of Russia 
is concerned. But by the confession, or rather the boast, of one 
of her own imperial family, Russia is a semi-barbarous country 
when judged by the standards of Western so-called civilization, 
and rules of action which guide the latter have no influence over 
the former. And so the fear of war still exists—how great it is 
may be judged by the recent panic in Vienna. An evening 
paper stated that the Emperor had, in conversation with a Polish 
delegate, said that the famine in Russia had greatly increased 
the chances of war. No sooner did the report spread than a 
panic took place. The telephones rang up distracted brokers 
with orders to sell at any price, telegrams poured into the 
Bourse as fast as messengers could bring them, frantic people 
leaped out of cabs, panting with impatience to throw valuable 
securities on the market at any sacrifice. For a time no busi- 
ness could be done; the brokers, overwhelmed with orders, be- 
came desperate. The whole story proved in the course of two 
or three hours to be a hoax, and the newspaper is to be prose- 
cuted; but that it should have been believed shows how slight 
is the confidence felt in Vienna that peace is secure. 


»~ 





The prosecution by the government of the Archbishop of Aix, 
and his condemnation to the payment of a fine, have imperilled 
the prospects of the union of parties in France. This prosecu- 
tion, gratuitous and insulting as it was, shows the animus of the 
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leaders of the Republican party, and should make it clear to the 
world that if France is divided, and consequently weakened, the 
blame and discredit do not attach to the men who have hitherto 
belonged to the older parties; the advances made by them have 
been repelled almost- with insult. It may be that this course has 
been adopted from the selfish fear of the persons in power that 
should there be a general adhesion to the Republic, they them- 
selves would have to make way for better men. Many think 
that a conflict between church and state is imminent; we trust, 
however, to there being sufficient good sense among men of all 
parties to prevent such a calamity. Although French Socialists 
have made a great noise in the world, and have been a source of 
anxiety to the police in their own country, their influence in the 
parliament has been very little—so little that there are no more 
than half-a-dozen Socialistic members of the Assembly. How- 
ever, a notorious Socialist and Anarchist. has secured a seat for 
a large manufacturing town—elected, too, while he was in prison. 
This election may be regarded as a protest against the action of 
the authorities in the Fourmies affair; it scarcely indicates a 
serious accession of strength to the movement. 





~ 
> 








The enthusiastic welcome given to Prince Bismarck when he 
passed through Berlin a few weeks ago seems to indicate a cer- 
tain uneasiness and disquietude at the actions and utterances of 
the German emperor. And not without reason. To his sub- 
jects it seems impossible to predict what action may be taken 
by a ruler who, with the best of intentions doubtless, encourages 
judges to harshness and even unfairness, deliberately writes when 
on a visit to the capital of Bavaria Suprema lex regis voluntas 
in the Strangers’ Book of the Municipality, and tells the recruits 
to his army that they have given themselves to him body and 
soul, and consequently so belong to him that if he should order 
them to fire upon their own parents they would be bound to obey 
him without a murmur. In fact, the self-will and self-conceit of 
the German emperor are a source of uneasiness not only to his 
subjects but to his allies, and consequently to the whole of 
Europe. And this notwithstanding the fact that he reads ser- 
mons on board ship on Sundays, has had them published, and 
exhorts others to do the same. Perhaps this may even add to 
the disquietude of Germans. 


2 


Very different is the effect of the action of the Emperor of 
Austria. The various nationalities which make up Austria~-Hun 
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gary find in him their one bond of union. The authority which 
he wields is due to his personal qualities, as well as to the in. 
terest which he takes in affairs of state, even the smallest, and 
his thorough acquaintance with them and with his people. Any- 
body who has serious business with him may see him and speak 
with him quite alone, without even a secretary being present, 
Twice a week the emperor is accessible to all classes of his 
subjects, and each one is sure of being heard with patience and 
attention. His kindness and knowledge and wisdom have ren- 
dered him the one monarch of Europe of whom it can be said 
that although he is a constitutional sovereign he both reigns and 
governs. That there will be trouble in the empire when he is 
removed and a young and inexperienced man takes his place, it 
requires no prophet to foretell. Italy is mainly concerned with 
the financial difficulties of the country; the government promise 
a remedy, but whether there is patriotism enough to adopt it is 
doubtful. The cabinet of Spain has been upset on the same 
ground—the bad state of the finances. A new cabinet has been 
formed, having the same head and belonging to the same party. 

In Portugal the monarchical cause seems to be growing in 
popularity, the republicans having been defeated in municipal 
elections, and the king and queen having been received with 
enthusiasm on the occasion of their recent visit to the north of 
the kingdom. Servia has by a further payment of money deliv- 
ered herself from the last link which attached her to her worthy 
ex-King Milan, so that he is no longer the heir to his son in the 
event of the latter’s death. So far as regards internal affairs, 
Bulgaria remains in statu guo, although the murmurs at the arbi- 
trary conduct of M. Stambouloff are becoming ominously loud. 
Perhaps the trouble with France, the result, doubtless, of the un- 
derstanding between France and Russia, will stifle all opposition 
and lead Bulgarians to rally round her ablest guide. 
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THE scene of Judith Trachtenberg* is laid in East Galicia, a 
region which those who have recently been amused by the 
“Girl in the Karpathians” will recur to with all the more readi- 
ness on her account. It is a powerful and painful tale. Judith 
is a beautiful and stainless Jewish girl, who is betrayed into 
false baptisth and false marriage by a Christian who loves her 
only a little less than he loves himself, and who will sacrifice 
everything to her pride and sense of honor except what he 
esteems to be his own. He has been bred. to consider Jews so 
utterly beyond his social pale, that even love cannot undo the 
effects of training. As he cannot win Judith without marriage, 
and as in Poland, at the date of this tale and possibly even 
now, no intermarriages between Jews and Christians are legal 
unless the former abandon their hereditary belief, Judith braves 
the displeasure of her family, and does not learn until after her 
child is born that she has been brutally betrayed. She is 
neither a Christian nor a wife, because the pretended minister 
of both sacraments was, like the pretended husband, only in jest. 
The situations are strange and painful, and are worked out with 
great power. In the end, Judith’s will so dominates that of 
Count Agenor that she induces him to marry her according to 
a newly promulgated law in the Grand Duchy of Weimar, by 
whose provision these mixed marriages are legal without any re- 
nunciation of faith on the part of the Jew. Then, her pride 
appeased and her honor restored, she kills herself “to reward 
him” for the sacrifice he has tardily offered them. There is 
nothing healthy and nothing pleasant in the tale, but it is 
intended as a picture from life, and probably does not lack veri- 
similitude. : 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s three delightful magazine articles on Japan 
and its people make a volume+ of which the ensemble is as 
charming as the letter-press. “One hardly cares to decide whether 
the text or Mr. Blum’s illustrations tell their story most effec- 
tively. If the author writes the prose of a poet, the artist, un- 
like love in the sonnet, looks both with his eyes and with his 


* Judith Trachtenberg. By Karl Emil Franzos. Translated by L. P. and C, T. Lewis. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 

t Japonica, By Sir Edwin Arnold. With illustrations by Robert Blum. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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mind. Perhaps the book has but little that is new to tell the 
readers of Mr. Lafarge’s recent articles on the same subject, 
particularly if he should have supplemented those lucid sketches 
by Miss Bacon’s prosaic but instructive book on Japanese Girls 
and Women. But to read of Japan and the Japanese is getting 
to be like reading poetry—for one’s pleasure one prefers endless 
variations of one or two old but eternally fresh themes than 
attempts at something new and striking. The present volume, 
with its handsome binding, wide margins, thick, smooth, uneven 
pages, and its flood of pictures for the inner and outer vision, 
makes an exquisite holiday gift, although one not specially ger- 
mane to the season. 

The final volume* of the Scribner series devoted to Marie 
Antoinette brings its heroine to within a year’s distance from the 
scaffold, and leaves her there, in the gloomy prison of the 
Temple. The original series, it should be said, does not ternti- 
nate where the translations do, Saint-Amand, with his usual 
diffuseness, devoting another entire volume to this final year. 
Those who read the books in English for the sake of the story 
as well as for the history—for the gake of detail and picture, 
for such imaginative material, in a word, as dates and facts alone 
do not supply, will doubtless be sorry to part company so soon 
with the majestic figure of the unhappy queen. Fully persuaded 
as one may be of the final good results of the French Revolu- 
tion, it is impossible to follow this story of unmerited suffering, 
endured with heroic courage and Christian magnanimity of soul, 
without feeling pity and admiration for the victims, and execra- 
tion for their ruthless tormentors. One terrible chapter is devot- 
ed to the September massacres, a butchery committed, like its 
counterpart in 1871, by a mere handful of paid scoundrels—there 
were just two hundred and thirty-five of them in all—while all 
Paris stood by and trembled but dared not interfere. Another 
describes in horrid detail the murder of the Princess de Lam- 
balle. In fact, there is hardly any relief to the gloom of this 
volume as a whole—unless one excepts the keen, sarcastic study 
of Mme. Roland’s early years. 

The subject of Mrs. Catherwood’s historical romancet+ is pain- 
ful enough, but it is very agreeably written. It narrates in a 
quaint, persuasive style the defence of Fort St. John, New 
Brunswick, by Marie de la Tour and a score or so of brave men 


* Marie Antoinette and the Downfall of Royalty. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+ The Lady of Fort St. John. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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in 1645, against D’Aulnay de Charnisay, and the cowardly butch- 
ery of its defenders by the latter after he had received their con- 
ditional surrender. Among the figures introduced is a sympa- 
thetic sketch of the Jesuit martyr, Father Isaac Jogues, beloved 
alike by the Huguenot heroine and his Indian converts. The 
Capuchin Father Vincent is also portrayed with kindly fidelity, 
and Marie de la Tour is both heroic and charming. We fancy, 
though, that Mrs. Catherwood is not at her best except when her 
imagination is left unfettered by an historical setting. At all 
events, a short story she published some half-dozen years ago 
in one of the magazines—it was called “ Adam and Eve,” if our 
memory serves us—gave promise which the present more elaborate 
work does not wholly fulfil. 

Max O’Rell* is as amusing as ever in his “recollections of 
men and things” as he saw them in a recent lecturing tour in 
this country and Canada. His stories are often old, but never 
dull; when they relate, as they mostly do, to his personal ex- 
periences, they have a familiar perfume suggestive of “headlines” 
and the stuffy atmosphere of a newspaper office in the “wee 
sma’ hours ayont the twal,” which is significant of the career 
cut short by the author’s French nativity and his avocation as a 
lecturer. No wonder he admires the New York Sunday papers, 
and sees in them “the most wonderful achievement of American 
activity.” Could a mere visit to Mr. Talmage’s tabernacle have 
inspired him as it did, had he not had the instincts of a Sun- 
day World or Herald reporter, or gone thither primed by well- 
known variations on the same theme? His book, like another 
from the same publishing house, Thirty Years of Wit, should be 
useful to professional diners-out in search of some more or less 
innocuous matter fit to cause a laugh between the courses. But 
they have no more intrinsic value than the average Sunday 
paper after the foreign telegrams have been cut out. 

We have taken too much pleasure in reading about Tom 
Playfair+ not to find an especial pleasure in commending the 
story of his school-days to other readers. Though hardly to be 
called a model boy—unless one is entitled to a liberal choice in 
models—we suspect that most mothers would be better satisfied 
to have their youngsters constructed on Tom’s plan than to 
have them rival the Alec Joneses and Jemmy Aldines of the 
story. That is because mothers, even the most pious of them, 

* 4 Frenchman in America. By Max O’Rell. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 


+ Tom Playfair; or, Making a Start. By Francis J. Finn, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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have an almost ineradicable preference for earth over heaven for 
their boys; or, to say it more truly, they have a natural and 
excusable tendency to defer the time of their transplanting. 
Tom is, at all events, a thorough boy, and his history is narrated 
in a taking and lively style. Its author has plainly not forgotten 
what it is to be a boy in a Christian school. He knows how it 
feels to be full of life, health, and high spirits, and at the same 
time of devout and adoring faith in the supernatural verities on 
which a well-trained Catholic boy is fed. The mingling of natural 
and supernatural motives, and their mutual reaction, is here indi. 
cated with a free hand which makes not a stroke too much or 
too little. It is commending a book for boys highly to say that 
while its incidents and its fun will be sure to attract them, its 
piety may be trusted not to repel them. 

The publisher’s preface and imprint once excepted, and there 
remains nothing in the pretty little volume of religious verses 
called The Palace of Shushan which would indicate a non-Catholic 
origin for them. But as that preface dwells on the alleged fact 
that “Church people” are dependent on English sources “ for 
poetical writings of a devout character” unless they “use what 
are called ‘Religious’ poems other than from Church sources” ; 
and as such* locutions have an unmistakably acrid tang not 
discoverable in the verses themselves, we say a hearty Amen to 
the following petition, which ends the poem called ‘“ What 
wouldst Thou have me do?” 


“Show me the way which Thou wouldst choose, 
To keep before my view, 
Lest in my eager, strong self-will 
I bend my purpose to fulfil 
Some quest self-chosen, and refuse 
What Thou wouldst have me do.” 


The tone of all the poems in the present collection is unex- 
ceptionable, they are devout in feeling and expression, and, when 
written in rhyme, their execution is almost uniformly so good that 
an occasional dreadful assonance like that of “abhor” with 
“straw,” or “dross” with “source” is even more surprising than 
shocking. The poem which gives its title to the volume recalls 
Dr. John Mason Neale’s “Celestial Country” too strongly both 
in matter and style of versification. Those more ambitious ef- 
forts in which blank verse is attempted, while meriting every 


* The Palace of Shushan, and other Poems. By the author of ‘‘ Christmas Eve in a Hospi- 
tal.” Milwaukee : The Young Churchman Co. 
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praise for their thought and feeling, are astonishingly bad in 
workmanship. Entirely devoid of rhythm as well as rhyme, they 
compel one to wonder why an ear so true as the other poems 
testify to should here have been struck with deafness. There 
are some lovely devotional verses in the collection, among them: 
“Behold I come quickly”; “Good Friday Night”; “At the 
Eucharist "; “ Before receiving the Blessed Sacrament”; and the 
pair entitled “ Self-Consecration” and “ Unfaithfulness.” 

Her subjects must be in a very bad way indeed if “Her 
Majesty the Queen of Roumania” is not a better sovereign than 
she is a novelist. It would not be easy for any royal or semi- 
royal author of either sex to produce a more improbable or 
tiresome tale, nor one couched in more objectionable English 
than Edleen Vaughan.* And yet it is interspersed with some ra- 
ther pretty ballads. It is a story of fond and foolish mother- 
love, the scenes of which seem to be laid in England or Wales, 
and the characters chosen from middle and lower class life. 
“Kathleen” and “Tom” and “ Edleen” herself are bad charac- 
ters enough, in all conscience, but even their badness stands out 
in high relief against the impenetrable denseness of their own 
stupidity and that of those who surround them. The book is 
almost unreadably poor. 

A really excellent work for intelligent children, which should 
be instructive as well as entertaining, and form a fairly complete 
text-book of English literature for the last three centuries, has 
long been a desideratum. The want is measurably supplied by 
Mrs. Wright in her Stories in English Literature.t Her method 
is simple and satisfactory. She gives first a brief but suggestive 
description of the early surroundings of the author she has in 
hand, the manner and scope of his education, and the develop- 
ment of his literary bent. Then, enumerating the list of his 
works, she tells the story of some of them at considerable 
length. She devotes twelve pages, for example, to an analysis 
of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream”; almost as many more to 
“The Tempest” and “King Lear,” and more briefly outlines 
several others. Long chapters are devoted to Bacon, Milton, 
and John Bunyan. Then come interesting and simply written 
sketches of the essayists and poets of the eighteenth century, 
and one of Defoe and the immortal tale which marked the 
birth of the English novel. On the whole, while no reader of 


* Edleen Vaughan, or Paths of Peril, By Carmen Sylva (Her Majesty the Queen of Rou- 
mania). New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

+ Children’s Stories in English Literature, from Shakspeare to Tennyson. By Henrietta 
Christian Wright. New York : Charies Scribner's Sons. 
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this volume will be able to gain from it any personal knowledge 
of the quality of an author, since Mrs. Wright’s scheme does 
not include quotations, yet not even a child could read it atten- 
tively without acquiring an important fund of information con- 
cerning the material substratum, so to say, of most of the great 
masterpieces of English literature. As an introduction to the 
study of them it is wholly commendable. 

Three new issues of the “ Unknown Library” are called re- 
spectively European Relations,* Shall Girls Propose ?+ and John 
Sherman, and Dhoya.t The first belongs to the guide-book order 
of novels, and deals chiefly with landscape and architecture in 
the Tyrol, as they appeared to a German-American girl on her 
travels. It is not engrossing in its interest, and has among its 
characters a fat monk busily engaged in the direful machinations 
supposed by some to be the chief object of a monk’s existence. 
The second has nothing startling about it except its title, being 
a flippant and unimportant series of short papers on a subject 
not unimportant. The two stories bound up together in the 
remaining member of the triplet are well told, and have a dis- 
tinct literary value. The leisurely sketch of John Sherman’s 
scanty knowledge of himself and his true needs is very well 
done. 

The names confronting one on the title-page of E. P. Robins’s 
excellent translations§ of nine short stories from as many fa- 
mous French authors, are associated with very objectionable 
work in the minds of many readers. The selections have been 
made, however, with unimpeachable judgment. Domestic fowls 
know how to pick good grain even from a muck-heap, and Mr. 
Robins, when choosing from Bourget, Gautier, and Zola, has 
worked upon a similar plan. One of the best tales in the col- 
lection is Zola’s “Attack on the Mill.” Excellent too, and 
characteristic likewise, are Alfred de Musset’s “ Story of a White 
Blackbird” and Gautier’s “Thousarid and Second Night.” But 
all are good, well told, and particularly well translated. 

The German and Swedish fairy tales | selected and adapted by 
Carrie Norris Horwitz are not all new, and of course they do 
not wholly escape the suspicion of sameness in means and expe- 


* European Relations. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

+ Shall Girls Propose? By aspeculative Bachelor. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

t John Sherman, and Dhoya. By Ganconagh. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

§ Tales of To-day and other Days. Translated from the French by E. P. Robins. New 
York : Cassell Publishing Co. 

| Fairy-Lore. Collected and adapted from the German by Carrie Norris Horwitz. 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
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dients which belongs to their class. Nevertheless, a few of 
them, like “The Truthless Princess,” “Said’s Fate,” and “The 
Sheik of Alexandria,” are fresh as well as pretty. This is the 
first time we have met the “Little Corporal” in a _ position 
analogous to that of Haroun al Raschid; it must be owned he 
fits into it admirably, being of the stuff around which myth and 
legend cling as naturally as moss around trees in moist climates. 
The story here called “The Beautiful Castle” is that put into 
verse by William Morris in “The Earthly Paradise” as “ East 
of the Sun and West of the Moon.” In the prose of Miss 
Horwitz the locality is “east from the sun and north from the 
earth,” and the Swan Maidens become doves. Needless to say 
that the Morris version is far and away the better reading. But, 
comparisons aside, these are all good specimens of the fairy tale, 
and as such will be welcomed by all children and childlike 
people. 

Enough of Mr. Page’s recent work for periodicals has been 
collected to form two handsome volumes,* brought out simulta- 
neously by the same publishers. To our notion the four chil- 
dren’s stories which make up Among the Camps are quite the 
pleasantest things we have seen from their author’s pen. Civil 
war, as modified by little girls, little kittens, and enormous dolls, 
takes a less lurid aspect than usual; and the gray lion and the 
blue lamb lie down together, and rise up to let blue and gray 
children lead them in an amicable way which shows how thor- 
ough has been the work of reconstruction in Mr. Page’s heart 
and imagination. 

The most important tale among the five composing the other 
volume is not that which gives the book its title. Edsket is a 
somewhat fantastic variation of the old theme that there is no way 
of shutting the tempter out of Eden. In this case Eden is in 
Norway, and the Norwegian Eve is separated from all the world 
but her grandfather and her betrothed by a torrent and a preci- 
pice and a narrow ledge of rock across which two may not walk 
abreast. And yet the noble English betrayer comes according 
to his custom, and although he does not do his very deadliest 
work, yet he unhinges Elsket’s brain, and causes a murder and 
a suicide. A much better story, pathetic and touching in a high 
degree, is “ Run to Seed.” Mr. Page never fails to write agree- 
ably, however. As one of his young admirers remarked the 
other day, with these two volumes lying before her: “I did not 


* Among the Camps. Elsket. By Thomas Nelson Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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know Mr. Page was such a good writer, but I find all the 
stories I have liked best were his.” 

Miss Edith Healy, the daughter of one of our foremost 
American portrait painters, has written a little volume* on 
Christian art, intended as a text-book for the use of schools. It 
seems accurate, and is as comprehensive as could be expected 
within the limits of space to which she has confined herself. 
All the great painters and sculptors who have found their in- 
spiration in Christianity are enumerated, their history briefly 
told, and their chief works named and located. The chapters 
are brief, and a set of questions for the class-room is appended 
to each. The book, although exceedingly cheap, retailing for 
fifty cents, is not only handsomely bound but carefully printed. 
It is prefaced by an eloquent essay on the use and value of art 
by the Bishop of Peoria, Dr. Spalding. 

There is not overmuch body to Mr. J. M. Barrie's clever 
extravaganza, Better Dead;+ in fact, its delicate, dry, pungent 
satire, which after all excoriates nobody and nothing, rather re- 
minds one of the young Laurence Oliphant’s description of 
the unsatisfactory dinners to which he was invited by some 
Eastern plenipotentiary, as consisting of little more than a suc- 
cession of more or less agreeable smells. The characteristic 


Barrie strokes begin early in it with Clarrie’s departure from the 
room where her father, the minister, has just suggested to her 
lover, over his tumbler of toddy, that the pair had better come 
to an understanding before Andrew departs for London to seek 
his fortune as private secretary to a prime minister, or, failing that, 


” 


as a journalist. Clarrie retreats “with the love-light in her eye 
on hearing her name mentioned in this delicate connection, but 
Andrew does not open the door for her, “being a Scotch gradu- 
ate. Besides she might some day be his wife.” Foiled in both 
ambitions and reduced almost to the point of starvation, Andrew 
finally makes his scanty living as a member of the Society for 
Doing Without Some People, an association which, except that 
its ends must be described as purely objective, is strongly 
reminiscent of Mr. Stevenson’s Suicide Club. The points 
made consist chiefly in the sort of personalities known as 
“little digs”; as, for instance, when Andrew, pursuing Lord 
Randolph Churchill with the benevolent idea of putting him 
beyond the reach of moral deterioration, follows him for days 
from one tobacconist’s shop to another, only to find out in the 


* On Christian Art. By Edith Healy. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
+ Better Dead. By J. M. Barrie. Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co. 
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end that the mysterious jottings made by the Tory Radical in 
front of their windows signify only that he has been “ calculat- 
ing fame from vesta boxes,” comparing the number of his own 
photographs on their covers with those of Gladstone, Langtry, 
Mary Anderson, and Joseph Chamberlain. Or again, when 
Mrs. Fawcett, making a speech before the society, and com- 
plaining of that contempt for women shown in their never 
placing any of the sex among those who would be “better 
dead,” asks why Mrs. Kendal’s paper on the moral aspect of 
the drama in England has not pointed her out as one who can 
but deteriorate thenceforward, or if “Mrs. Lynn Linton has not 
another article in the new Nineteenth Century that makes her 
worthy your attention?” Andrew’s interview with Labouchere, 
pleading with him to die, is as good a specimen of the peculiar 
humor of the book as anything it contains. “Why?” the states- 
man not unnaturally asks. 


‘“‘ His visitor sank back in his chair relieved. He had put all 
his hopes in the other’s common-sense. It had never failed Mr. 
Labouchere, and now it promised not to fail Andrew. 

“<«T am anxious to explain that,’ the young man said glibly. 
‘If you can look at yourself with the same eyes with which you 
see other people, it won’t take long. Make a looking-glass of me 
and it is done. 

“*You have now reached a high position in the world of 
politics and literature, to which you have cut your way unaided. 
You are a great satirist, combining instruction with amusement— 
a sort of comic Carlyle. You hate shams so much that if man 
had been constructed for it I dare say you would kick at your- 
self. You have your enemies, but the very persons who blunt 
their weapons on you, do you the honor of sharpening them on 
Truth. In short, you have reached the summit of your fame, 
and you are too keen a man of the world not to know that fame 
is a touch-and-go thing. . . . Wits are like theatres: they 
may have a glorious youth and prime, but their old age is dis- 
mal. To the outsider, like myself, signs are not wanting—to con- 
tinue the figure of speech—that you have put on your last suc- 
cessful piece. Can you say candidly that your last Christmas num- 
ber was more than a reflection of its predecessors, or that your 
remarks this year on the Derby day took as they did the year be- 
fore? Surely the most incisive of our satirists will not let himself 
degenerate into an illustration of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory 
that man repeats himself, like history. Mr. Labouchere, sir, to 
those of us who have grown up in your inspiration, it would in- 
deed be pitiful if this were so.’ 

“Andrew’s host turned nervously in his chair. Probably he 
wished that he had gone to church now. ‘You need not be 
alarmed,’ he said with a forced smile. 
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“*Vou will die,’ cried Andrew, ‘before they send you to the 
House of Lords?’ ” 


Mr Barrie’s work is, as the reader sees, a mere skit this time, 
and what is more to its detriment, a local one. It has quality, 
however, and salt enough to keep it from spoiling on a sea 
voyage. 

Mr. McMahon’s novel* deals with the Mollie Maguires and 
the coal regions of Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania. It has some 
very good descriptions of the mine interiors; good, too, for its 
truth to Meehan’s peculiar variety of human nature, is the 
sketch of that pedagogue. More of us have met that individual 
in real life, in the various disguises under which he tries to con- 
ceal his tiresome identity than care to meet him again too often 
even in fiction. The tone and intention of the story are excellent, 
and if greater restraint had been exercised over the dogmatizing, 
homiletic and moralizing tendencies of some few of the charac- 
ters, it would have been a better novel. As it is, it is far from 
a bad one. 

The most entertaining novel we have read in many a day is 
Paul Cushing’s Cut with His Own Diamond.+ Mr. Cushing's 
name is unfamiliar. This may be his first novel, as the absence 
of any indication that he has produced others from the title- 
page would seem to signify, but he is plainly no tyro. He has 
served his apprenticeship somewhere—in the school of which Mr. 
George Meredith is head-master, doubtless, but which pays a 
becoming attention also to the methods of Mr. Walter Besant 
and the late Charles Reade. Mr. Cushing is no plagiarist, how- 
ever. If studies like that of Priscilla Oldcastle, and such epi- 
grams as that adopted in serious earnest by her from the lips 
of Digby Roy, “This world is nothing but a great struggle 
against conscience and prejudices,” remind one vividly of Mere- 
dith, it is kinship they suggest, not discipleship. His style is 
less crowded. It is like a vessel that has traded at some of the 
ports most frequented by the Meredith, and loaded itself with 
coin instead of the ore bedded in worthless stone often trafficked 
in by the latter. Mr. Cushing’s novel is good all round; in its 
plot, which holds attention although its secret lies intentionally 
open to the reader; in its incidents, which are many, not im- 
probable, and always up to their work of helping along the pro- 


* Philip; or, The Mollie's Secret. By Patrick Justin McMahon. Philadelphia: H. L. 
Kilner & Co. 
+ Cut with His Own Diamond. By Paul Cushing. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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gress of a tale that although long is never dull or involved; in 
its characters, and, as we think, in its lesson of the saving 
power of love, and what has been called “the soul of goodness 
in things evil.” The conversations, however, and notably those 
occurring between the elder Oldcastles, seem now and then a 
trifle out of keeping. They are too bookish, perhaps too stagy 
would be the better word. In fact, one often gets a suggestion 
that the novel must have been written with an eye to the stage. 
It should be easy to make a play out of it. But, considered 
merely as a novel, this occasional lack of keeping, this artificial- 
ity rather, is almost its sole defect. 


~ 
> 





I.—CHRISTIANITY AND INFALLIBILITY.* 


The doctrine of infallibility is the great question in contro- 
versy between Catholics and a large class of Protestants, and 
has probably been discussed more than any other one. The di- 
vine gift of doctrinal inerrancy is the stronghold where we are 
securest, and is the secret of that mighty influence by which the 
Catholic Church holds her sway over the minds and consciences 
of the majority of Christians. Every convert to our faith is 
forced by its absence in schismatical and sectarian bodies of 
Christians to come where it alone can be found—in the Catholic 
Church. The reason is plain. Men wish to know beyond rea- 
sonable doubt or danger of deception the way of salvation. 
Without it they see no security from error and no assurance of 
stability of faith. 

Sincere souls there are, without doubt, who do not believe in 
it, because they misconceive its meaning or fancy that there are 
well-grounded objections against it. The way of truth, however, 
can be made plain to such, if they will seek it. Catholics as a 
rule find less difficulties in believing in infallibility than in some 
other doctrines which orthodox Protestants hold in common with 
them. The doctrine of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Sanctifying 
Grace are not, we steadfastly maintain, more clearly taught in 
sacred Scripture and tradition than that of the infallibility of the 
teaching church and of the successors of St. Peter. Rationalists 
can and do put forward objections against these doctrines as 
strong and forcible as any that Protestants can urge against the 
Catholic doctrine of infallibility. Now, it is proverbial that 


* Christianity and Infallibility: Both or Neither. By Rev. Daniel Lyons. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Catholics hold the former doctrines much more firmly than 
Protestants do, and the reason is found in the dogmatic infallibil- 
ity of the church. We have only to look at Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, and the other orthodox 
Protestant bodies in this country and compare them with Catho- 
_lics to see this. If infallibility were an error, is it conceivable 
that it could cause the difference which exists between Catholics 
and Protestants in this respect? Not at all; but if infallibility 
be a true doctrine it is easy to see that belief in it would 
strengthen belief in other doctrines of which it forms a part. It 
is more reasonable to believe in the whole Christian teaching 
than in only a part of it. Hence we say, logically one ought to 
believe in Christianity and infallibility: both or neither—using 
the term deleve as synonymous with divine faith. 

Father Lyons has written one of the clearest and best expo- 
sitions of the Catholic teaching on this subject that has yet 
appeared in English. His method is excellent. In the first 
place he explains carefully what is meant by infallibility, and 
patiently corrects the misconceptions which non-Catholics have 
concerning it. Then he. proceeds to show why Catholics believe 
in the doctrine, and he does this more fundamentally than most 
other writers. How do Catholics meet the objections against 
infallibility? Here he sets forth the plain and candid answers 
which Catholics have for those who urge and make the most of 
the difficulties. These objections are stated as fairly as their 
authors could present them, and are satisfactorily met and re- 
futed in every case. At the conclusion he shows the happiness 
which converts find after their acceptance of the Catholic faith ; 
and for the information of those who do not see their way to a 
full assent to the church’s teaching he brings out the facts relat- 
ing to the Vatican Council which have been so often distorted 
by the enemies of the church, and explains the nature of Pontifi- 
cal decrees and the obedience which is due to them. 

The book is published in neat form, is not large, and is of- 
fered at a low price. 


2.—ON THE BORDER.* 


This is the most graphic and realistic account we have yet 
come across of the life and work of our soldiers on the border. 
It is the sober reality of that army life on the frontier around 


* On the Border with Crook. By John G. Bourke, Capt. Third U. S. Cavalry. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. ; 
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which Captain King has thrown the glamour of romance. It is 
genuine history, and it is very often stronger than fiction, even 
than dime-novel fiction. 

Captain Bourke seems to have one leading idea in his mind, 
and that is to paint a true picture of scenes and events that can 
never recur again in the development of our country; and few 
who know anything about the far West will be disposed to ques- 
tion his success. | 

General Crook is, of course, the central figure in the narrative, 
and no nobler figure could have been chosen. We recommend 
all who want to form a correct idea of border life and warfare 
or who love adventure to read this book. 


3.— CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY.* 


Under this title are contained eight lectures delivered in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Their topic is Christian Soci- 
ology. The author says—we agree with him, and all earnest 
believers in God and Christianity must be of the same mind: 
“There is no peace for us but in becoming a more Christian 
nation, and discovering anew the pertinence of the Ten Words 
of Sinai and the Sermon of the Foundations to our social con- 
dition” (p. 4). In reference to religion as taking hold of man- 
kind not merely as individuals, but in their solidarity as social 
beings, having a common life, the author goes on to say: “ The 
Baptist and our Lord both begin their mission by proclaiming, 
not a way of salvation for individuals, but a kingdom of heaven 
—a new order of society, a holy and universal brotherhood 
transcending all national limitations, and embracing, or aiming to 
embrace, the whole family of man” (p. 7). To this general 
statement he adds that eminent political economists “join in 
the declaration that their own studies in the field of economic 
research have satisfied them that the spiritual lies deeper than 
the economic, that the first need of modern society is the diffu- 
sion of Christian principle, and that a right relation of man to 
God is the greatest fact of human environment” (p. 11). 

Proceeding to the consideration of the three: normal forms of 
society, the family, the state, and the church, the author lays 
down certain principles and makes certain observations in regard 
to the natural and the Christian idea of the conjugal and parental 
relations, which, exceptis excipiendis, are sound, and so generally 


* The Divine Order of Human Society. By Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, 
S.T.D. University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles. 
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received by all respectable moralists that we pass them over 
without special remark. 

On the origin and nature of the state and nation, rejecting 
the baseless hypothesis of the social compact and purely human 
contrivance, the author proclaims the divine institution and sanc- 
tion of the state and of legitimate political institutions, authority, 
and government. The state, as well as the family, is a part of 
the kingdom of God on the earth, and the nation which is 
founded upon and governed by right Christian principles “ac. 
knowledges God as its supreme ruler, regards his will as the 
highest standard of national conscience, and sees in him a king 
as real as any of any earthly dynasty. It recognizes all national 
authority as delegated by him. It holds his law, as revealed in 
the written Word and in the human conscience, to be a higher 
law to which the wronged and oppressed may always appeal” 
(p. 105). The phrase “in the written Word” is an interpola- 
tion of the author’s sectarian doctrine which could easily be 
shown to vitiate his entire thesis and make it impracticable, as 
is proved historically by Calvin’s régime in Geneva, the events 
which took place in Scotland, and the issue of the Puritan the- 
ocracy in New England. Taking away this patch of foreign 
and incongruous material sewed on to the fair and substantial 
texture of his argument, it is well woven. There are many ex- 
cellent remarks on the mischief of secularism, agnosticism, social- 
ism, and communism in the sphere of social ethics. 

In a chapter devoted to the subject of schools the author 
makes some excellent remarks in opposition to the thesis that 
our American republic is wholly un-Christian, and ought, there- 
fore, to have a national system of education on a purely secular 
and unreligious basis. 


“Secular education is a cramped, maimed, palsied education. 
The secularization of instruction in the public schools is 
to cut off the children of the nation from contact with the deep- 
est springs of its moral and intellectual life. It is to isolate all 
sciences from that fundamental science which gives them unity 
and perennial interest—the knowledge of God. It is to rob his- 
tory of its significance as the divine education of the race, and 
to reduce it perilously near to Schopenhauer’s estimate, that it 
had no more meaning than the wrangling and strife of the wild 
beasts of the forest. It is to deprive ethical teaching of the 
only basis which can make its precepts powerful for the control 
of conduct. It is to deprive national order of the supreme sanc- 
tion which invests it with the dignity of divine authority” (pp. 
180-181). 
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Finally the author speaks of the church, and we would gladly 
quote largely frem him if we had space enough at command. 
As it is, a few citations must suffice: 


“The church is not an afterthought. It is no accidental or 
superficial feature of the Christian dispensation. It is at once 
God’s answer to men’s highest aspirations, and the crowning re- 
sult of his whole work for the redemption of men. Nor is the 
church a mere instrument for the perfecting of individual saints, 
as some have considered it” [as it is in the genuine Protestant 
conception, logically derived from the two notions of justification 
by faith alone, and the Bible interpreted by private judgment 
as the sole rule of belief}; “a kind of school to which we must 
go until we have learned its lessons, or a crutch we need until 
we are strong enough to walk alone. It is an end in itself, be- 
cause it has a moral personality of its own. It is a spiritual 
finality, begun here and to be continued through endless ages, 
as the holy order in which the redeemed and sanctified shall 
abide for ever. The church is not a mere aggregation of regen- 
erate spirits, whose inward life contains no more than these 
bring to it of their own. It is a spiritual organism which has a 
life antecedent to that of its members, and which contains more 
than is found in the totality of its separate members. Its mem- 
bers live by entering its life, and renouncing that selfish and 
self-centred life which made them mere spiritual atoms” (p. 200). 

“There was a time when I thought I could attach a mean 
ing to this distinction between the visible and the invisible 
church, but I am no longer able to do so. My studies in soci- 
ology have made that distinction unreal to me. It is true that, 
in one sense, the Church of Christ is an invisible body, and that, 
in another, it is a body which makes itself visible to us by 
various signs, sacraments, and assemblies, but this is just as true 
of every other form of society” (p. 203). 


As we should expect from one who makes such a declaration 
of his belief, Dr. Thompson deplores and condemns in emphatic 
terms the sectarian divisions among Protestants: 


“Let us not shut our eyes to the grave evil of the sunder- 
ing of the Church of Christ—the visible church, if you please— 
into the manifold divisions which exist in this land and through- 
out most parts of Protestant Christendom. . . . When we 
speak of the church as a witness to men that God is gathering 
all things under one head in Christ, is not the world justified in 
asking what serious sense we can attach to such words in our 
age, even if they did mean something in the times when the 
Apostle wrote them?” (p. 205). 


The author enlarges at considerable length upon this thesis, 
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with several particular applications to religious, moral, and social 
needs, demanding the agency of the church as their remedy, and 
requiring as a condition of her ability to exert it, the cessation 
of divisions by union among all the separated sects which, in his 
view, are the church. 

The Catholic Church he notices only by occasionally pausing 
to shoot at her some blank cartridges of vituperation. The 
doctor has a Roman bee buzzing loudly in his bonnet, which 
annoys him excessively. Is it that he has an uneasy conscious- 
ness that his premises lead to a Catholic conclusion? Does he 
fear that his Presbyterian orthodoxy may be suspected by his 
Princeton auditors? Or does he suspect that some of those 
who are still in the candid, generous period of youth, untram- 
meled by the bonds which tie so many older men to a position 
in which they are discontented, might have their eyes opened to 
the essential nullity of Protestantism ? 

Be this as it may, it is matter for surprise that any intelli- 
gent mind can adopt the principles of Dr. Thompson, and fail 
to see that Jesus Christ must have given to the apostolic church 
an organization capable of preserving Catholic unity through all 
the ages. It is strange, also, that any one can expect that the 
scattered dry bones of Protestantism can ever unite into a 
whole and living body. The views of these Lectures, with all 
their disjointed truths, taken as a whole, make up something 
which is purely theoretical, an ens rationis which has not and 
cannot have real being. It furnishes material for eloquent talk, 
but no plan of action. We trust that those who heard and those 
who will read the many excellent passages contained in these 
Lectures, will ponder over them, to their own good, and will 
help to diffuse some good seed which in time may germinate 
and fructify, in a way not intended by their author. 


4.—SIMPLICITY.* 


Simplicity is the title of a new Faber booklet issued by Pott 
& Co. with their usual good taste. It consists of four of Faber’s 
Conferences: Simplicity, Wounded Feelings, Weariness in Well- 
doing, A Taste for Reading Considered as a Help in the Spiri- 
tual Life. The Conferences have been judiciously chosen; they 
contain the best and most universally applicable teaching of 


* Simplicity. New York: James Pott & Co. 
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Faber, and are full of that devout spirit and straightforward 
practical sense which Faber so happily combines. For example, 
in the chapter on Simplicity: “If we wish to be truthful with 
others we must avoid explaining and commenting our actions in 
conversation. For either we must make our conversation like a 
regular confession, or we must convey an untrue idea of our- 
selves. Let us take one instance. What is more common for 
us to say than, ‘I assure you I did such and such a thing en- 
tirely because so and so’? Now, we know very well that never, 
since we were born, have we ever done one single action en- 
tirely for any one single motive.” Again, in the last chapter of 
the book, where he gives the advantages and virtues accruing 
from good:reading: “A vacant hour is always the devil’s hour; 

then it is that a vook is a strong tower, nay, a very 
church, with angels among the leaves as if they were so many 
niches.” Again: ‘Our books are our neighbor’s allies, by making 
it less necessary to discuss him.” 


5.—CATHOLIC CHURCH M usICc.* 


Prepared under the supervision of that most worthy and in- 
defatigable church musician, the Chevalier John Singenberger, 
this volume offers us a well-arranged catalogue of the publica- 
tions of Gregorian chant issued by Messrs. Pustet & Co., and of 
thousands of musical compositions for different portions of the 
church offices, chiefly by the musically competent members and 
promoters of the St. Cecilia Society. Those who for good rea- 
sons require concerted music for their church services will here 
find all they need, and be sure that what is offered them is 
meant for the praise of God, and not for the praise of the pro- 
fessional soloist or for the sensual delectation of the hearer. 
We wish we could get every priest and choir-master in the 
country to read the admirable preface written by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Marty, himself a profound musical scholar. In it he 
takes occasion to pay a justly deserved tribute to the superior 
merit of Gregorian chant to all other so-called “sacred” music 
of the church. He also lays down the rubrical rules, which can 
only be observed where chant is sung, for the singing by both 
the congregation and the select choir; rightly taking it for 


* Guide in Catholic Church Music. Published by order of the First Provincial Council of 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, with a Preface by Rt. Rev. Bishop M. Marty, D.D. St. Francis, 
Wis.; J. Singenberger. 
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granted that the church intends the people to take part in the 
singing at High Mass and Vespers. As yet we do not know of 
any church in this country where those rules apply in fact. God 
being the helper of those who love the beauty of his house and 
the place where his glory dwelleth, the day will not be far dis- 
tant when such a blessed end shall be attained. 


6.—STEWART ROSE’S ST. IGNATIUS.* 


We welcome this new edition of the life of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola with a double greeting. First, because it places a valu- 
able book again at the command of the public; and, second, be- 
cause of the expurgation of a number of things which were 
blots on the first and second editions. Moreover, this life has 
another feature which renders it valuable. It is written in Eng- 
lish. It does not suffer, as many lives of the saints have suf- 
fered, at the hands of a translator who knows little of translating. 

There are one hundred wood-cuts in this new edition, some 
of them reproductions of obsolete engravings, which enhance the 
value of the work. The text has been revised and many lesser 
errors and faults corrected. 

There is one thing, however, which the Dublin Review called 
attention to, and which we should like to see discussed. It in- 
volves the whole question of the Jewish Crypto-Catholics in 
Spain. The passage referred to is on page 501. Mr. Rose can- 
not have made a statement like this at random; he could hardly 
have taken it second-hand without verification. We should like 
to know the facts in the case, the places, persons, and dates. 

Again, he speaks of the “extravagant dread of heresy in 
Spain,” on the same page. Formal heresy persisted in is equiv- 
alent to apostasy, which is numbered as the worst of crimes. 
How, then, can the dread of it be extravagant ? 

The former question of the Jews secretly becoming clerics, 
and even bishops, in Spain to further their ends is undeniable, 
but that they committed such awful atrocities as are related here 
is hardly credible. The latter error is a small one, and the blot 
may be expunged in a new edition. 

The book is got up almost as an ¢dition de luxe. It is, how- 
ever, rather unwieldy, but will adorn the parlor-table as well as 
furnish excellent historical and spiritual reading. 


® St. Ignatius and the early Jesuits. By Stewart Rose. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society Co. , ’ 
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7.—DR. DRIVER AND THE BOOK OF DANIEL.* 


Dr. Driver is the successor of Dr. Pusey in the chair of He- 
brew at Oxford. This in itself affords ample evidence of 
scholarship and learning. He was a member of the Old Testa- 
ment Revision Company, and his numerous writings and articles, 
particularly his work on the use of the tenses in Hebrew, have 
given him a wide reputation, both in Europe and in this coun- 
try. Although the successor of Dr. Pusey in the professor’s 
chair, when it is a question of succession in doctrine the case 
is very different. For Dr. Driver, although courteous and respect- 
ful in his tone towards opponents, must be considered as a de- 
cided adversary of the teachings of Dr. Pusey. As an example 
we may quote his conclusion with reference to the book of 
Daniel, of the authenticity of which Dr. Pusey was so earnest a 
defender. Dr. Driver says: “The verdict of the language of 
Daniel is thus clear. The Persian words presuppose a period 
after the Persian Empire had been well established: the Greek 
words demand, the Hebrew supports, and the Aramaic permits a 
date after the conquest of Palestine by Alexander the Great (B.C. 
332). . . . The theology of the book points to a later age 
than that of the Exile. . . . A number of independent con- 
siderations combine in favor of the conclusion that the Book 
of Daniel was not written earlier than c. 300 B.c.” Dr. Driver 
is, in fact, a defender of the advanced conclusions of the latest 
criticism, and as a learned, temperate, and fair statement of 
these conclusions his work has great value; as such it deserves 
the attention of all students of Holy Scripture. It forms the 
first of a series of theological works called “The International 
Theological Library,” of which Dr. Briggs is one of the editors, 
and to which Dr. A. B. Davidson, Dr. Fisher, Dr. Fairburn, Dr. 
Schaff, and Dr. Newman Smyth are contributors. 


8.—COLUMBUS A LA FROUDE.t 


The new work of Justin Winsor, the Librarian of Harvard, 
is an expansion of what he wrote a few years ago about 
Christopher Columbus in his Narrative and Critical History of 
America. Both works will be found useful to the student of 


* An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, By S.R. Driver, D.D. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
+ Christopher Columbus. By Justin Winsor. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 
VOL, LIV.—40 
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Columbian biography in as far as they point out most of the 
different sources of information, but in little else. The new 
biography of the discoverer of America follows closely but suc- 
cinctly its prototype, Harrisse’s large work, Christophe Colomb. 
Indeed, Winsor is very apt to lose his path whenever he 
parts company with Harrisse, as when, at page 75, he gives us 
to understand that Columbus’s father, Domenico, was habitually 
insolvent ; when, at page 76, he tells us that notarial records, 
brought to bear by the Marquis Staglieno, make it evident 
that Columbus was born between October 29, 1446, and Octo- 
ber 29, 1451; when, at page 92, that “he [Columbus] had a 
talent for deceit and sometimes boasted of it, or at least counted tt 
asa merit’, when, at page 105, he says: “This woman, Felipa 
Mofiiz” (the wife of Columbus) “by name, is said to have 
been a daughter, by his wife, Caterina Visconti, of Bartolomeo 


Perestrello,” etc., etc. 


The book appears to be one of a class called by the French 
livres d’occasion, and we think it will not live much longer than 
foccaston—t.e., A.D. 1892 and 1893. 

The rabid invectives against Columbus, Ferdinand, and _ Isa- 
bella, and almost every friend of the great mariner, the lurid 
exaggerations of true and imaginery faults of Columbus, will 


startle a class of readers for a brief period, but the novelty 
will soon wear out. Following is Winsor’s portrait of Isabella, 
page 160: “We read in Oviedo of her splendid soul. Peter 
Martyr found commendations of ordinary humanity not enough 
for her. Those nearest her person spoke as admiringly. It is 
the fortune, however, of a historical student, who lies beyond 
the influence of personal favor, to read in archives her most 
secret professions, and to gauge the innermost wishes of a soul 
which was carefully posed before her contemporaries. It is 
mirrored to-day in a thousand revealing lenses that were not to 
be seen by her contemporaries. Irving and Prescott simply fall 
into the adulation of her servitors,”’ etc. 

It would have been more satisfactory to the reader if the 
author had allowed him an opportunity of looking personally 
through some, at least, of those “thousand revealing lenses.” 

Ferdinand is thus described: “He had, of course, virtues 
that shone when the sun shone. He could be equable. He 
knew how to work steadily, to eat moderately, and to dress 
simply. He was enterprising in his actions, as the Moors and 
heretics found out. He did not extort money: he only ex- 
torted agonized confessions. He said Masses and prayed equally 
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well for God’s benediction on evil as on good things. He made 
promises, and then got the papal dispensation to break them.” 
The author has thus demonstrated that he is not competent to 
write the biography of a Catholic, as Columbus was. 

According to Winsor, the famous Genoese was a thief, a 
perjurer and instigator of perjury, a religious impostor and 
sacrilegious blasphemer (pages 510 and 511), a madman (passim). 

Though following very generally, and without seriously enter- 
ing into its merits or demerits, the more than severe critique of 
Harrisse, the author is found in direct opposition to the New- 
Yorker in his estimate of the worth of Washington Irving’s 
biography of Columbus: 

“TIrving’s canons of historical criticism were not, however, 
such as the fearless and discriminating student to-day would ap- 
prove. He commended Herrera for ‘the amiable and pardon- 
able error of softening excesses,’ as if a historian sat in a con- 
fessional to deal out exculpations. The learning which probes 
long-established pretences and grateful deceits was not accepta- 
ble to Irving. ‘There is a certain meddlesome spirit,’ he says, 
‘which, in the garb of learned research, goes prying about the 
traces of history, casting down its monuments, and marring and 
mutilating its fairest trophies. Care should be taken to vindi- 
cate great names from such pernicious erudition.’ ” 

The author in review had already said in the introduction to 
his Narrative and Critical History of America that “Irving 
proved an amiable hero-worshipper”; and at page 51 of his 
Christopher Columbus he thus speaks of Harrisse: “It is to an 
American citizen writing in French that we owe . . . sucha 
minute collation and examination of every original source of 
information as set the labors of Henry Harrisse, for thorough- 
ness and discrimination, in advance of any critical labor that has 
ever before been given to the career and character of Christo- 
pher Columbus. Without the aid of his researches, as embodied 
in his Christophe Colomb (Paris, 1884), it would have been quite 
impossible for the present writer to have reached conclusions on 
a good many mooted points in the history of the admiral and 
of his reputation.” Now let us see what Harrisse has to say 
of Irving : 

“Irving studied with care almost all the documents referring 
to Christopher Columbus which were known in his time. And 
his frequent quotations of the histories of Las Casas, Oviedo, 
and Bernaldez, then inedited, and of which only two or three 
copies were known, show the honesty (/rodité) of his researches. 
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The work of Washington Irving is more than literary. It is a 
history, written with discernment (jugement) and impartiality, 
leaving far behind it all the descriptions of the discovery of the 
New World which have been written before or since” (Har- 
risse in Christophe Colomb, page 136, vol. i.) The distinguished 
librarian of Harvard treated Prescott and Humboldt to the 
same kind of criticism which he dispensed to Irving. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful if he will succeed in dislodging the trio from 
their lofty historical pedestals. They appear to us to be, 
jointly and severally, safer guides to the student of Columbian 
biography. 


Q.—AN O’REILLY ANTHOLOGY.* 


This collection of flowers from the writings of John Boyle 
O’Reilly is in every way worthy of perusal. The poetical selec- 
tions are already familiar to most readers; the prose selections 
are not so well known. Miss Conway’s thoughtful and apprecia- 
tive estimate of the poet and literary worker which introduces 
“The Watchwords” is of a kind to make one wish a closer ac- 
quaintance with O’Reilly. Together with her own estimate she 
gives that of writers of every degree from the gulf to the lakes. 
And from the universal praise he has received from men of 
every shade of thought the reader is forced to concur with that 
“son of the Puritans” who wrote of John Boyle O'Reilly: “7 
wish we could make all the people in the world stand still and 
think and feel about this rare, great, exquisite-souled man until 
they should fully comprehend him. Boyle was the greatest man, the 
finest heart and soul in Boston, and my most dear friend.” 

O’Reilly was a poet, a man not untouched by genius, but 
better, he was a pacificator, a unificator, a man who, in making 
himself respected, made his race and his religion respected. His 
writings may be forgotten, his work never. And the good he 
wrought shall not cease, and “the light” he made, “that the 
world may see,” shall not fail. 

The book is elegantly bound and illustrated, the typography 
indeed exquisite. 


* Watchwords from John Boyle O'Reilly, Edited by Katherine E. Conway. Boston: 
J. G. Cupples. 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE Union Catholic Library Association of Chicago is in 
the twenty-third year of its existence, and judging from the 
programme sent to us for the season 1891-1892 it will be in a 
flourishing condition for the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
1893. On the committee for lectures we recognize the name of 
Mr. E. E. V. Eagle, to whom the Columbian Reading Union is 
indebted for many favors. The board of managers have arranged 
for the instruction and entertainment of the members a course 
of lectures and literary meetings, in which the Reading Club is 
to be prominently represented. During November Miss Eliza 
Allen Starr gave three lectures on Dante. In December Miss 
Mary M. Meline, niece of the gifted Col. Meline, delivered three 
lectures on Isabella of Castile and the English Guilds in the 
Middle Ages. The subjects of the lectures for the new year 
1892 are not announced, but the distinguished speakers secured 
for them are Rev. P. J. Agnew, Rev. James McGovern, D.D., 
and Rev. T. S. Fitzgerald, rector of St. Ignatius College. 

* * * 


Letters on various topics connected with the management of 
Reading Circles and the diffusion of Catholic literature have 
been received from P. B. C., Indianapolis, Ind.; A. T. S., Wa- 
tertown, Mass.; J. L. S., Detroit, Mich.; P. E. M., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; A. G. H., Everett, Miss.; M. H., South Scituate, R. 
I.; E. T. M., Milwaukee, Wis.; J. F. M., Troy, New York; F. 
X. L., Cincinnati, O.; N. J. McC., Oakland, Cal.; A. C., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; F. P. C., Philadelphia, Pa.; L. A. H., New Bedford, 
Mass.; T. F., Chicago, Ill.; F. A. H., Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; 
F. P. H., Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. A. C., Baltimore, Md.; D. J. S., 
Boston, Mass.; J. M., New York City; F. G. R., Mobile, Ala. ; 
S. P. B., Norfolk, Va.; C. S., Minonk, Ill.; D. McC., Short Hills, 
N. J.; C. W., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. A., Fall River, Mass.; J. W. 
H., Philadelphia, Pa, 

* * *% 

Several communications have been sent to us from Catholic 
Young Men’s Societies. The work of a Reading Circle can be 
easily managed in connection with their literary exercises. It is 
not necessary that all the members should be required to take 
an active part, for the same reason that all are not expected to 
study vocal or instrumental music. A young man in the South writes: 
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“We have established in our Club a Literary Section, some- 
what the same plan as your Reading Circles, of which I learned 
through that worthy magazine THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. I wish 
you would send to us the full plans and working of the Colum. 
bian Reading Union, so that I can present them at our next 
meeting. We are considering the advisability of establishing a 
Reading Circle.” 

* 


* * 


Another correspondent writes: “ We are organizing a Reading 
Circle in our parish, and knowing yours to be the pioneer Circle 
of the kind, we thought you would not object to giving us a 
little information. The society is practically organized, but we 
are not in working order as yet, not knowing just how to begin. 
We would like to know how to conduct our meetings, what 
books to take up, how to take them up, etc. Any suggestions 
or points that would be adapted to the needs of beginners we 
would be very glad to have. I suppose we would require a list 
of books, and we would be very grateful if you would suggest 
some. I have seen reports about the Columbian Reading Union 
in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Please give us any suggestions that 
you think would aid us. We have only a small membership at 
present, but hope to have it increased shortly.” 

* * * 

Requests for the lists of the Columbian Reading Union have 
lately been received from A. S., Marseilles, France; D. J. S., 
Montreal, Canada; D. A. C., Antigonish, Nova Scotia; J. H. 
O’D., Waterbury, Conn.; H. A. S., Philadelphia, Pa; J. O’C., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.; G. I, New York City; G. M. S., Brook- 
land, D. C.; B. A. E., Minneapolis, Minn.; L. G., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
J. T. C., Washington, D. C.; M. F. C., Token Creek, Wis.; J. 
V. S., Memphis, Tenn.; E. McG., New Orleans, La; N. M. N., 
Philadelphia, Pa; K. E. C., Racine, Wis.; W. J. D., Boston, 
Mass.; M. McD., Solon, Iowa; A. McD., Iowa City, Iowa; J. 
J. D., Morse, Iowa; E. M., State Line, Wis.; A. S., Springdale, 
Iowa; E. J. B., Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Among these numerous applicants only a few sent more than 
ten cents to pay for the circulars and postage. Some of the 
writers asked for all information and printed matter the Colum- 
bian Reading Union could provide in return for a postage-stamp 
worth two cents. In the hope of sowing the good seed we have 
sent hundreds of our circulars gratis, especially to educational in- 
stitutions. The only regret is that our funds will not permit 
us to print lists more frequently, and disseminate them more 
widely. In the future as in the past we must rely on the solid 
friends who have paid a dollar annually—some have given a 
much larger amount—to sustain the good work. We hope that 
every friend of Catholic Reading Circles will make a special 
effort to assist our plans for the year 1892 by sending promptly 
one dollar for membership. 
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A considerable number of names have been suggested during 
the year 1891 for the complete list of Catholic authors whose 
works are published in the English language. Concerning each 
Catholic author we have sought to get, (1) the titles of books; 
(2) the names of publishers; (3) an indication of which books are 
now for sale. From our members throughout the United States 
we have received valuable assistance in getting the desired infor- 
mation. Some names were sent marked with an interrogation 
point, showing that there is a doubt whether they may be clas- 
sified as Catholic authors, or whether any of their books are 
published in English. It will be noticed that this doubtful list 
contains many writers whose works first appeared in a foreign 


language : 


Allen, M., 

Andrews, W., 

Atkinson, Mrs. S., 

Arrington, Alfred W., 

Archer, Rev. W., 

Barbour, John, 

Bancroft, Mrs., 

Bellingham, Sir Henry, 

Berners, Juliana, 

Bedford, Dr., 

Belloc, Madame (née Bessie 
Raynor Parkes), 

Bennett, Ann R. (née Glad- 


stone, “ The Dark Wood”), - 


Bishop, Mrs. M., 
Blaklin, Sir Henry, 
Book, Rev. W. J., 
Bowden, Mrs., 
Brentano, C., 
Brenn, Miss F. M., 
Braye, Lord, 

Bury, Viscount, 
Busk, Miss H. R., 
Butler, Charles, 
Cantu, Césare, 
Callnan, J. J., 
Cavalcaselle, B. G., 
Cassidy, S., 
Chevreul, M. (chemist), 
Chatterton, Lady, 
Cokain, Sir Aston, 
Constable, Henry, 
Cormeninde, Viscount, 
Cuvier, A. G., 
Dalton, Rev. John, 


De Coulanges, Fustel, 

De Mandat, Grancey, 

De Maidallac, Marquis, 

D’Azeglio, M., 

D’Arras, Madame, 

De Saintine, —, 

De Ségur, P., 

Davenant, Sir William, 

Dale, H. L., 

Dawson, Rev. M. A., 

De Gaspé, Philippe Ambert, 

Dermody, J., 

Dennelly, Canon E. H., 

Dimitry, John, 

Donlevy, Canon J., 

Domenech, Abbé, 

Douglas, Gavin, 

Dunbar, Rev. Wm., 

Durward, T. B., 

Dupaty, Abbé, 

Dugdale, Sir Wm., 

Dupuytren, Baron, 

Eginhard, 

Ellert, Mrs. E., 

Eustace, Rev. C., 

Fitzsimmons, E. A. 
Walsh), 

Feuillet, Octave, 

Ford, Rev. J., 

Fouqué, F. H.C. De La Motte, 

Froissart, 

Gayarré, Charles, 

Gozzi, Carlo, 

Guicciardini, —, 

Gilmartin, Rev. T., 


(Mrs, 
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Gladstone, Miss, 
Hamlin, Mrs. J. V. W., 
Howitt, Mary, 
Hemmenway, Miss, 
Hendry, Eliza C., 
Hennessy, Wm. Mansell, 
Holloway, Mrs. E. D., 
Holland, Denis, 
Hosmer, W. H. C., 
Hynne, Lady C., 
Jomini, Baron Henri de, 
Joinville, Jean Sieur de, 
Kavanagh, Morgan. 
Kane, Sir Robert, 
Ketcham, Mrs. A. C., 
Labanoff, Prince A., 
Le Duc, Viollet, 
Leonard, J. P., 
Lichtenstein. Princess, 
La Bruyére, —, 
Lodge, Thomas, 
Lynch, Lieut. Wm. F., 
Lynch, Annie C., 
Lynch, Hannah, 
Morgan, Lady, 
McGrath, Terence, 
McCassay, John, 
McCarthy, John George, 
Massinger, Philip, 
Mulhall, Mrs. Marion, 
Martin, Lady, 
McCabe, Wm. B., 
Meynell, Rev. Dr. C. W., 
Marcy, Dr., 
Mathews, F. J., 
Moore, Geo. Henry, 
Mermillod, Cardinal, 
Mills, Rev. A., 
Miley, John, 
Maryatt, Florence, 
O’Connor, Joseph, 
O’Connor, Rev. C., 
liver, Letitia, 
O’Callaghan, Eugene B., 


Paley, Frederick, 
Payne, John Howard, 
Palmer, Rev. Raymond, 
Pasolini, Count, 

Parr, Mrs. Harriet, 
Putnam, Father, 

Pratt, Mrs., 

Pope, Rev. T. A., 
Penny, W. C., 

Raynal, Dom, 

Rollin, Abbé, 

Ryan, Miss (Alice Esmonde), 
Reumont, A. von, 
Shaff, M., 

Silvestre, J. B., 
Siewidy, Sieur, 
Shortland, Rev. Canon, 
Skidmore, Harriet, 
Smith, Mrs. M., 
Storer, Dr. F. H., 
Stapf, Dr. O. P., 
Sedgwick, Miss C. M., 
Sullivan, M. (of Toronto), 
Sing, Mgr., 

Shirley, James, 
Shepherd, Rev. F., O.S.B., 
Strickland, Rev. W., 
Sullivan, W. K., 
Scully, D., 

Shaw, T. H., 

Scanlon, J. F., 
Turnbull, A., 

Tierney, Rev. M., 
Vain, Madame, 

Van Buren, Dr., 
Vasari, George, 

Von Seeburg, Franz, 
Walsh, James, 

Woods, James, 
Whittaker, Mrs. M. S., 
Windele, I., 
Wilberforce, R., 
Ximenes, Cardinal. 


We again ask for additional information in this important 
undertaking on behalf of the Catholic authors. Communications 
on this subject should be written only on one side of the paper. 
The obvious advantages of this work for publishers as well as 
readers should induce them to give for our use whatever data 
they can furnish. M. C. M. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


DECEMBER’S mail brought THE CATHOLIC WORLD abundant 
testimonies of the appreciation in which the magazine is held 
by ou: subscribers. At no time since the present Publisher has 
assumed the management has there been an outpouring of 
generous, hearty approval and congratulation as during the past 
month ; at no time was it more grateful. For the experience of 
the month preceding led the Publisher to believe that there 
would be a gradual falling off in the little notes of suggestion, 
approval, and good wishes which he had learned to look for, and 
which have come to establish something of a more personal in- 
terest and acquaintance than usually exists between the subscri- 
ber and the publisher. 
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This intimacy has grown with this department of the maga- 
zine. The evidence from the very beginning made it clear that 
some such medium of communication between the managers and 
the individual subscriber was needed, especially in a magazine of 
this character, where editors and managers and subscribers are 
joint partners in the cause of the spread of Truth by means 
of printer’s ink, and where all are equally concerned in its suc- 
cess. Through these pages we have been brought in touch with 
each other, and as a result have already garnered much good 
fruit that will, under God, be blessed with steady increment. It 
is a great deal for the various managers of our publication to 
know that our work is regarded in the light of a missionary and 
not a merely commercial enterprise ; and we know it is much to 
our subscribers to feel that through their support they are par- 
takers in the fruits of this missionary work, and are made con- 
scious of the opportunities for zeal which the Press presents in 
the cause of Truth especially in this great country. The eager 
response made to the invitation to be present at the coming 
Convention of the Apostolate of the Press is convincing evidence 
of how thoroughly these opportunities are appreciated. It gives 
us pleasure to note that the Convention has every augury of 
success ; its fruit will be not only a deeper consciousness of the 
truth that in many ways no agency can be so powerfully in- 
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voked to serve the Truth, but will cause as well an awakening 
of new fires of zeal in every endeavor in which the agency of 
the press can be employed. 
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The Publisher trusts that the evidences of the cordial spirit 
that exists between THE CATHOLIC WORLD and its readers will 
continue and become more general than ever. It is not very 
much to send a few words of greeting or suggestion when re- 
newing your subscription. For the Publisher would like to feel 
that there was something more personal and friendly in his con- 
tact with the subscriber than mere business, and his past expe- 
rience has taught him the value of these brief notes, especially 
when they contain some practical suggestions. He is indebted 
for much of the present features of the magazine to hints fur- 
nished by subscribers, the adoption of which seems, as far as he 
can gather, to have met general approval. His only regret is 
that he cannot make the time to reply personally to these notes. 
He has indeed endeavored to do so where possible, but trusts 
his readers will not take it amiss if such letters cannot always be 


answered. 
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There is a matter the Publisher would like to call to the at- 
tention of his readers generally, and that is the desirability of 
promptness in settling the regular subscription bills. He, of 
course, appreciates the fact that in the stress of larger concerns 
the amount of the bill is so small as to escape attention; but 
at the same time he would suggest that in the end it would be 
as much of a convenience to the subscriber as to the Publisher 
if the remittance could be forwarded on receipt of the bill. 
Another matter of great convenience would be the prompt noti- 
fication by a postal card of any change of address. From the 
neglect of such notification it not infrequently happens that the 
magazine is lost, or at best reaches the subscriber after a very 
roundabout journey. A little care in the matter would make it 
far more convenient for both the subscriber and the mailing 
clerks at this office. 
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The Catholic Publication Society Co. has just published: 
A Brief Text-book of Logic and Mental Philosophy. By 
Rev. C. A. Coppens, S.J. 
Peter; or, The Power of a Good Education. By Dom 
Bosco. Translated by Lady Martin. 
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Ireland and St. Patrick. A Study of the Saint’s Character 
and of the Results of his Apostolate. By the Rev. W. 
B. Morris, of the Oratory. 


The Primer; or, Office of the B. V. M. and Office for 
the Dead, in English, as used by the Sisters of Mercy at 
Pittsburgh. 


Also a Brochure on Columbus, by John A. Mooney. 


The same company announces: 


Aquinas Ethicus; or, The Moral Teaching of St. Thomas. 
A translation of the principal portions of the second 
part of the “Summa Theologica,” with notes. By Rev. 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 


The Spirit of St. Ignatius, Founder of the Society of 
Jesus. Translated from the French of Rev. Fr. Xavier 
de Franciosi, of the same Society. 


Succat; or, Sixty Years of the Life of St. Patrick. By 
Very Rev. Mgr. Gradwell. 


My Zouave. By Mrs. Bartle Teeling, author of “Roman 
Violets,” etc. 
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ESSAYS, CHIEFLY LITERARY AND ETHICAL. By Aubrey de Vere, LL.D. ~° 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. By O., S.J. Translated by 
the Very Rev. Boniface F. Verheyen, 0.S.B. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Benziger Bros. 

HEART TO HEART. By the author of “ The Old, Old Story.” London: Wil- 
liam Macintosh, 

MEDITATIONS ON THE PRINCIPAL TRUTHS OF RELIGION. By the Most Rev. 
Dr. Kirby, Archbishop of Ephesus. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

A PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR. By Edward Cone Bissell. Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

THE NEW YORK OBELISK. By Charles E. Moldenke, A.M., Ph.D. New York: 
Randolph & Co. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. By Robert Archey Woods. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

BIRTHDAY SOUVENIR. By Mrs. A. E. Buchanan. New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago: Benziger Bros. 

THE CORRECT THING FOR CATHOLICS. By Lelia Hardin Bugg. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. : 

ALTAR Boy’s MANUAL. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 


THE SUPREME PASSIONS OF MAN. By Paul Paguin. Battle Creek, Mich.: 
Blue Book Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


THE PARENT FirST: An Answer to Dr. Bouquillon’s Query, “ Education: To 
Whom Does It Belong?” By the Rev. R. I. Holaind, S.J. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

REPORT OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE YOUNG MEN’S SOCIETIES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. Liverpool: 32 Manchester Street. 

THE SACRED HEART ALMANAC, 1892. Philadelphia: Office of the Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart. 

PROFESSIONAL BIOGRAPHY OF MONCURE ROBINSON. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF ST. MARY’S LODGING-HOUSE. New York: 
Martin B. Brown. 

Books AS COMPANIONS. A Lecture by the Rev. S. B. Hedges. Delivered be- 
fore the Catholic Club of Evansville. Evansville: Published by the Catholic 
Central Club. 





